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Literature 
“A History of Austro-Hungary ” * 

THERE is probably no state in Europe which embodies 
the idea of well-defined nationality so imperfectly as the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. It would perhaps be safe to 
say that there is no European state whose individuality is 
so obscure and of which so little is known. Although the 
traditions of imperial greatness have made Vienna illus- 
trious, the strange medley of races over which her Emperor 
rules are as indefinite to the minds of most fairly well- 
informed people as the various tribes and clans which 


owe the suzerainty of the Khan of Bokhara. It may not, 


therefore, be inapposite, in speaking of Mrs. Birkbeck Hill’s 
translation of M. Louis Leger’s * History of Austro-Hun- 
gary,’ to premise by saying that four distinct races inhabit 
the various lands of the ‘ monarchy ’—vz#z. (to take them in 
the order of relative numbers), the Slavs, Teutons, Magyars, 
and Latins. The Slavs are divided into Chekhs, Slovaks, 
Poles, Ruthenes, Slovenes, and Servo-Croats; the Latins 
into the Roumanians and Italians. All these nations, so 
different in racial type and so unequal in civilization, dwell 
beneath the House of Habsburg. 

If, therefore, we enquire what is this Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy which has figured as such for the last quarter of a 
century, we shall find that it is a curious conglomeration of 
states bound together by no ties of language nor of common 
origin; and if we ask the relation of the monarch to each of 
the states which own his sway, it will appear that he is here 
Emperor, there King, now Duke, and again Count, with 
many more titles speaking:less or more of dignity. The 
force of circumstances in the past, intestine disorders, and 
the endless ambition of the Austrian Dukes brought by de- 
grees under their sway all the races which dwelt about the 
vast plains of the Danube, until to the ducal coronet of 
their ancestors they added the crowns of St. Stephen and 
St. Vacslav, and obtained the fealty of the less important 
duchies and counties and lordships of Styria, Carniola, Ty- 
rol, and a host more. To these was added for several cen- 
turies the diadem of the Cesars. When, in 1804, the last 
Emperor of the Romans foresaw that he must soon lay aside 
his imperial dignity of Czesar, he assumed a new and hither- 
to unknown title—that of Austrian Emperor; and, after the 
battle of K6niggratz and the transferrence of the leadership 
of Germany to Prussia, the new predominance of Hungary 
necessitated and sanctioned the adoption of the present 
style—the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. 

To trace the long annals of each of the component parts 
.of the Monarchy from its earliest Urguelle, to follow the 
changes by which the nationality of each was gained, 
lost, merged in the dominancy of Emperor, Turk or rival 
neighbor, regained, then lost again, to be again regained as 
in the case of Hungary, is the task which M. Leger has at- 
tempted and accomplished. Into the compass of 650 closely 
printed pages has been brought a fairly definite history of 
innumerable revolutions, of contending dynasties, and of 
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strange vicissitudes of fortune. One of the most instructive 
portions of the volume is that which describes the causes and 
the progress of the Hussite movement, while not inferior to 
this in interest—more fascinating, indeed, from its Oriental 
coloring—is the history of the Turkish movement upon Eu- 
rope and the splendid achievements of the Hungarians. 

M. Leger has labored in the compilation of this history 
under such difficulties as are well described by Dr. Freeman 
in his admirable preface to the translation: ‘It is by no 
means an easy task to tell the story of the various lands 
which have at different times come under the dominion of 
Austrian princes, the story of each land by itself, and the 
story of them allin relation to the common power. A con- 
tinuous narrative is impossible. In grouping together so 
many different elements, no two writers would be likely to 
hit on exactly the same arrangement, and none could alto- 
gether avoid some measure of going backwards and forwards. 
There would have been more clearness and unity of design 
in a simple history of the growth of the Austrian power which 
should take for granted the history of each land up to the 
time when its connection with the Austrian power began. 
But this would imply the separate study of smaller histories 
of Hungary, Bohemia, and smaller lands. And from this some 
readers might have shrunk. And even after the various 
lands had been brought under the rule of a common 
sovereign, it would still have been hard to tell the story of 
all in a continuous narrative.’ 

Our thanks are due, not only to the author, but to the 
translator of these pages, for we have for the first time a suc- 
cinct and easily consulted history in our own tongue of a 
state which, though slightly and imperfectly known, has un- 
doubtedly a great ré/e to play in the affairs of south- 
eastern Europe. 





Dr. Van Dyke’s ‘‘ Poetry of Tennyson ”* 

IT Is SAID of a famous Roman general that, after accom- 
plishing unheard-of exploits in vanquishing his enemies, he 
sent over to Greece for an artist to come and delineate his 
campaigns for the delight of the Romans. Tennyson has 
been no less victorious over the Americans, and he sends 
over to the conquered people for an interpreter of his ex- 
ploits. For it remains a curious fact that Browning and 
Tennyson were more loved and admired in this country than 
in their own, just as Longfellow is more popular in England 
than in America. The English poets—Tennyson preémi- 
nently—struck a chord that reverberated along the art-sense 
of the Americans, and that increases in volume and intensity 
as the years go by. Dr. Van Dyke is a happy instance of 
the sympathetic interpreter, the exegete in true accord with 
his creed, the critic who leaves his vinegar-bottle at home 
and yet is not perpetually spraying everything with rose- 
water. His studies in Tennyson are full of insight and 
helpfulness, yet they are not those of a ‘ prostrate enthusi- 
ast ’on hand and knees before his subject. He is admiring, 
to be sure—profoundly so; but he is judicious ; he points 
out the frequent puerilities of the earlier poems, but he is also 
just enough to show how these puerilities gradually grow less 
frequent, less obtrusive ; nay, change by degrees into ex- 
quisite arts and graces—like a hyacinth-bulb kept a month 
in the dark, which emerges sapless and yellow, then grows 
vigorous in caressing sunlight, and at last sends up a belfry 
of beautiful blossoms hung with the daintiest bells in the 
world. Thus it is that the ° Poems by Two Brothers ’ (1827) 
passed into ‘Poems, Chiefly Lyrical,’ of 1830; this into 
“Poems by Alfred Tennyson,’ six months later; and then, 
after ten year’s silence in which the poet’s life had been con- 
gealed by the icy breath of Lockhart’s criticism, the abun- 
dant and glorious burst of music entitled ‘ Poems, in Two 
Volumes’ (1842). From this time on, no Lockhart nor 
Quarterly, no ices (nor asses) of the North could muzzle 
those melodious lips which for half a century have been fill- 





* The Poetry of Tennyson. By Henry Van Dyke. $1.50. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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4ng the world with Zolian tremors and warbling of earth 
and heaven, human and divine, immortality and love. 

;, All this education in beauty and perfection, all this evo- 
lution from the timid quavering of two boys to the angelic 
memorial numbers of ‘In Memoriam,’ Dr. Van Dyke skil- 
fully traces in seven essays, in which by close comparison 
and thorough mastery of all attainable Tennysoniana he pre- 
sents to us the growth of the Laureate’s mind and art, his 
fastidious taste, his numerous rejections and interpolations, 
and all the niceties of a technique polished to the last deli- 
cacy. So has Dowden traced the mind and art of Shake- 
speare; and such is the true, the loving, the intelligent way 
to study such a soul as Tennyson’s, in which light breaks 
against light, dark against dark, as in the lustrous opaque- 
ness of some opal kindled from within by impassioned glows, 
yet reflecting from without every streamer of light that passes. 
From this point of view the study of ‘The Bible in Tenny- 
son’ and of ‘ The Idylls of the King ’ is most interesting: the 
many-limbed epic gradually taking shape (like Goethe’s 
‘Faust’) through fifty years, like an emerging world or an 
antique cathedral: here an aisle, there an apse all ablaze 
with imagery, yonder a long-drawn choir with echoing music, 
outside a Giotto campanile. In the end all thirteen idylls, 
published so disconnectedly, are found to fit as perfectly 
together as the cubes of a tessellated pavement: so Cologne 
minster shone on six hundred years till—only in our day— 
it reared up its lily-like spires in perpendicular perfection. 
Of the Bible Tennyson has been a devoted student. Dr. 
Van Dyke collects 300 direct references in his poems to 
that great classic, and he shows how the poet's faith is 
anchored fast in it and in belief in the other life. The book 
shows the critic to be an excellent commentator, full of his 
theme, watchful, reverent, and candid. 





De Quincey in New Dress * 

A THIRD and compiete edition of this master of English 
style is something of which he is eminently worthy, for he 
stands among the immortals. “Age cannot wither his in- 
finite variety of verbal tur and expression, or sink into 
oblivion the gems of his subtle thought. For generations to 
come, those who would learn the power of English speech 
and the witchery of style will resort to De Quincey. As 
there are classics which no one pretends to read for knowl- 
edge, but evermore for power, so even the obsolete reviews 
by this master of prose, of contemporary science and litera- 
ture, because written by one who sounded the depths of the 
mystery and splendor of the English vernacular, will win 
fascinated readers for generations to come. We knowof no 
other author of this century, though we have many in mind, 
from whom one can learn more of the compass, depth and 
possibilities of the chief world-language, than De Quincey. 

Of his works, two editions, both incomplete, though good, 
are welcomed heartily on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
James T. Fields’s appreciative work of gathering out of the 
sea of periodical literature the true orients of the essayist 
will never be forgotten. Yet all lovers of the Opium Eater, 
who seemed to blend the gorgeous decoration of the East 
with the idealism and creative intellect of the West, will be 
glad that the noble labors of Fields are even exceeded by 
those of Masson. The results set before us, in handy vol- 
umes costing only a dollar and a quarter, is good news to 
the poor student, as well as to the maker of libraries. ‘The 
fourteen volumes, of which three have been issued, are duo- 
decimo, with good print and binding, and having each some- 
what over four hundred pages. Many of the pieces hitherto 
omitted (like the second in Volume II.) are to find places 
here, and all the matter is to be rearranged and classified 
by the editor, who is the well-known Professor of Eng- 
lish in Edinburgh University. With each volume is an 
etching, portrait, or engraving of some place identified with 
the life or labors of De Quincey. We shall look for a picture 


* De Quincey’s Works. Edited by Prof. David Masson. 
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of his grave, which, when we visited it in 1869, looked deso- 

late and forgotten. We hope to see on it the flowers of re- 

membrance, though not a few besides the Germans consider 

that a scholar’s writings should be not only his best, but his. 
only, monument. In all the equipment that makes a book 

that is a book, prefaces general and particular, editor’s and 

author’s, indexes and illustrations, we confess that Prof. 

Masson’s has suited our taste, and we gratefully place the- 
new British beside the old American edition. Vol. I. con- 

tains De Quincey’s Autobiography, and Vol. II. his Liter- 

ary and Lake Reminiscences, in which the figures of that 

rich literary life which clustered about the English lakes 

again appear in fascinating guise, under the magic of a 

master’s style. Despite our favorite’s innumerable paren- 

theses, which Prof. Masson has transformed into dashes 

(not intended for impatience or suppressed profanity), we 

still look upon him with an awe and gratitude that may be 

too great for sober criticism. Yet when one reads in Vol. 

II. about his ‘German Studies and Kant in Particular,’ re- - 
printed for the first time, he realizes how much both England 

and America owe De Quincey for opening to the cultured of 

both countries the world of German thought and letters. 





Some Recent Theological Books 

SOCIALISM is the live question of the hour, the main point being ~ 
what sort we shall have. Preachers cannot avoid this topic of 
vital moment, and it devolves upon them to give heed to that sort 
of socialism of which the New Testament is full. Prof. Richard 
T. Ely, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins University, has done well to fish 
his papers out of the wide sea of periodical literature, and put 
them into one vessel. In a volume of one-hundred and thirty-two 
pages he has reprinted eiyht papers which collectively he en- 
titles ‘Social Aspects of Christianity and Other Essays.’ In these 
chapters he shows the duty of the Church and her members to the 
world, and his sermons are of-the sort called practical. ‘ Ethics and 
Economics’ is a strong chapter, ahd every clergyman should ponder 
well the paper on ‘the alienation of wage-workers from the 
Church.’ (gocts, T. Y. Crowell & Co.) PUNCTUAL and with- 
out marks of haste, but orderly, abundant, and rich with things . 
old and new, comes to our table ‘ The Lesson Commentary on the 
International Sunday-School Lessons for 1890, by Rev Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, D.D. For this year the uniform instruction for probably 
twenty million pupils all over the world will be confined to the 
Gospel of St. Luke. With this commentary, or one like it, with . 
which conscientious teachers will supplement the various ‘lesson 
helps,’ Dr. Hurlbut gives the ‘authorized’ and the revised ver- 
sions on the same page, and does it fairly, by giving each the same 
space and kind of type. In addition to well-selected and abun- - 
dant notes and commentary, there are maps, plans, pictures, refer- 
ences to literature, and an index to the whole. An essay or special 
description of the general characteristics of Luke’s vocabu- 
lary, style, peculiarities of thought, etc., would have been a valuable - 
addition ; but, as it is, the book is one of the best of this grade of 
commentaries. ($1.25. Hunt & Eaton.) 








ANNIE R. BUTLER, who told us good stories in a bright way 
about the Maoris and other heathen, has done a good thing in re- - 
telling the old narratives in Genesis. The thirty-nine illustrations 
add decidedly to the book, which is a duodecimo in type suita- 
ble to children’s or grandparents’ eyes. She entitles her first col- 
lection—for she expects to ‘do’ the whole Bible into stories— 
‘In the Beginning.’ We have been charmed with her dexterity in 
handling difficult themes, and in leaping over the muddy brooks by 
the way. Even the episode of Mrs. Potiphar and Joseph are de- 
scribed in a way which we recommend to the average teacher and 
the daily newspapers. And yet we do wish Miss (or Mrs.) Butler - 
would read some of the modern critical works on the Bible, and 
not perpetuate a// the venerable glosses and absurdly traditional ° 
interpretations. ($1. J. B. Lippincott Co..——‘REV. FATHER . 
EDMUND HILL, C. P., of Valparaiso, Chili, has written a little book 
which he entitles ‘A Short Cut to the True Church.’ To the lite- 
rary critic it is not without humor, as, for instance, when the author 
apologizes for using italics too freely. These, found on perhaps 
every page, are abundant enough; and in explanation the reverend 
author says, ‘I have not consulted my own taste, but the profit of 
the average reader.’ Did he suppose that the reader would miss . 
the point unless a typographical finger-post was set to guide him? ~ 


The ‘true church,’ of course, is that fraction of Christendom which 
has for its present head on earth Pope Leo. If one accepts the - 
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fundamental ideas which the author lays down, entrance into the 
‘true church’ is easy enough, for Father Hill argues well, and his 
bright little book will appear a clincher to those already convinced. 
Lively, colloquial and readable is this little brochure. (So cts. Notre 
Dame, Ind.: Office of The Ave Maria.) 





REPRINTED from The Forum and The North American Re- 
view, with additions, a collection of essays by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward is issued in a neat little volume of 245 pages,. 
under the title of ‘ The Struggle for Immortality,’ which is the head- 
9 ese of the fourth essay. After discussing with more or less 
coherency what a fact is, whether God is good, and what revelation 
reveals, the central theme is reached; and the Christianity of 
Christ, the psychical opportunity, and the psychical wave come 
under review. The general burden of the book seems to be that, 
despite changes in the terminology and shifting phases of philoso- 
phy, the truths which have made the Bible the deathless book for 
mankind are all the more potent, and are unshakable. It is the 
cry of an earnest soul. ($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) ——IN 
THE SERIES of Men of the Bible, Prof. George Rawlinson writes 
the meagre biographies of ‘ The Kings of Israel and Judah.’ As 
usual, the work of this writer is scholarly, conservative, and 
thorough, as far as it goes. It does not seem to us that sufficient 
use has been made of the illustration possible and available in 
Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, but in this we may be mistdken. 
The author’s ‘ orthodoxy’ is of the sort usually, and in this case 
justly, to be called hide-bound. In his hands many of the names 
remain as one finds them on the luminous pages of Kings or the 
dry pages of Chronicles. Other books in this series, which, on the 
whole, is indispensable to the Bible student, will be read; this one 
will be consulted. An index would have helped to save the vol- 
ume from gathering more dust than some of the others are sure to 
gather—such as, for instance, those which Deane has written. 
($1. A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





THE VENERABLE HEAD of the Prudential Committee of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, the Rev. 
Augustus C. Thompson, D.D., a veteran writer of books, has on 
several occasions delivered courses of lectures on his favorite theme 
in New England theological seminaries. His latest course of ten 
lectures at Hartford has been published under the title of ‘ Foreign 
Missions: Their Place in the Pastorate, in Prayer, in Conferences.’ 
From vast stores of experience, familiarity with the literature of the 
subject, and from intense conviction, the author sets forth his 
theme with clearness and power, showing especially the value of 
obedience to the final command of Jesus in fertilizing the church 
and her ministers. He enforces the need of eliminating selfishness, 
and plainly points out the defects of most of our text-books on 
ethics. Three chapters are devoted to missionary concerts for 
prayer, and their excellent results. A vivid description of the great 
world’s conference held in London in 1888 is given, in which possi- 
bly too much attention is paid to the catalogue of wealth, rank and 
name. An appendix of forty pages notes the bibliography of the 
great theme, and there is a good index to this handsome volume. 
($1.75. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 





THE DISTINGUISHED ex-President of Princeton College is a phil- 
osopher, a life-long educator, and a preacher of the Gospel, whose 
name is honored on both continents. ‘No mistake which he may 
make, as he enters the years that are labor and sorrow, is likely to 
dim the noble record that he has made. Yet, if anything is illus- 
trated by his most recent publication, it is that in our century even 
the strongest men must be content with eminence in one line of 
achievement. We have read Dr. McCosh’s pamphlet of fewer than 
fifty pages, and are reminded forcibly of the old Greek saw which 
in Latin is Sutor, ne supra crepidam. Dr. McCosh is troubled 
much at Dr. Briggs’s ‘ Whither?’, but more at his lecture on Biblical 
History in which the Professor of Hebrew showed the composite 
character of the Pentateuch. Leaving for a while his work in 
philosophy, Dr. McCosh comes forth to a‘ defence of truth parallel 
and opposite to the line of attack.’ He entitles his collective 
-arrows and weapons, ‘ Whither? O Whither? Tell me Where?’ 
He tells us how the students are flocking to Germany to obtain the 
best results as well as processes of Biblical study. Reading be- 
tween the lines, we see at once that the noble leader no longer 

Some other champion has arisen whom the young men 

olfow, and Joshua rather than Moses is the man for the promised 
lead, Further, even the young logicians whom he has trained do 
ollow him, but, enlisting with Dr. Briggs, depart from the faith 
once delivered to the saints—at Princeton. Dr. McCosh quotes the 
judgments of a member of thé Sophomore Class, as if these made true 
index of all the reasoning that went on in the minds of thinking men 
to-day. The venerable philosopher is not a Hebraist ; but where 
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has he been, where has he dwelt during the last twenty years? 
For Hebrew is being studied in the United States as it was never 
studied before, and the bed-rock of fact about the Bible is being 
reached, and the strata of tradition are being cut through and ex- 
posed ; and, even though some good men cannot see it, the process- 
es of the Higher Criticism, rightly used, are placing truth on founda- 
tions that cannot be shaken. Hundreds, if not thousands, of devout 
Christian ministers accept, with the leading scholars of Germany 
and England, sound literary theories as to the Bible, yet are true, 
earnest, faithful Christians and consecrated servants of God and 
man. The reviewer, who personally honors the author of this 
pamphlet, cannot agree with him in his interpretation of certain 
a of facts and lines of tendency. (So cts. Charles Scribner’s 
ons.) 





FOR A STUDENT who wants to be master of that age in the 
history of the Christian Church in which the reaction of Oriental 
philosophy against Christianity roused all the energies of the great 
leader Athanasius, we can warmly recommend a little manual now 
before us. Mr. H. M. Gwatkin, a Fellow of Cambridge Univer- 
sity and a lifelong specialist in Arianism, has written ‘ The Arian 
Controversy’ with thorough scholarship and that eager interest 
which is contagious. He takes the orthodox side, but refers the 
reader in a copious list of books of reference to all phases of the 
question. This exciting epoch is treated in eight chapters, and 
though this particular ism is dead in the sense of no longer furnish- 
ing party names, yet it is surprising to note at how many points 
these old ‘dead wires’ of mighty currents still pulsing are apt to 
touch and thrill the people of to-day. ‘As long as the Agnostic and 
the Evolutionist are with us, the old battle-field of Athanasius will 
not be left to silence.’ It is admirable to note how much an expert 
can pack into somewhat less than two hundred pages, including 
a chronological list and index. (8o0cts. A.D. F. Randolph & Co.) 





Dr. PHILIP SCHAFF, the well-known church historian and maker 
of encyclopedias, has proffered his contribution to the subject of 
‘Creed Revision in the Presbyterian Churches.’ This serious move- 
ment of thought, though for the moment apparently localized, is in 
reality one for all Christendom, With acatholic view of the truth and 


- the facts in the case, Dr. Schaff argues for a simpler expression of 


the contemporaneous view of ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints,’ 
Even those who disagree most directly with him cannot but admire 
the spirit in which he argues. In these sixty-seven pages, a wealth 
of learning is combined with both philosophic insight and foresight. 
In an appendix is the new ‘Confession and Declaratory Statement’ 
of the Presbyterian Church of England. (50 cts. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.)——‘ TO MEET THE Day Through the Christian Year,’ the 
Rev. A. H. K. Boyd, author of ‘ The Recreations of a Country Par- 
son,’ has compiled meditations in prose and poetry for every day in 
the year. On red-lined pages, with headings in ecclesiastical type, 
these are printed in a comely volume. As the result of wide read- 
ing and long thinking, they seem to us fresh, helpful and always 
appropriate. Those who in earlier days enjoyed the essays of the 
Country Parson, so much in vogue nigh a generation ago, will have 
a fresh element of interest in conning these pages, in which progress, 
in personal theology, at least toward large hopes and vision, is 
evident. ($1.25. Longmans, Green & Co.)——‘AN OLD RE- 
LIGION ’ is the title of a thoughtful per by J.C. F. Grumbine 
whose favorite theme is the decay of the Christian Church and the 
improbability of a supernatural religion’s retaining its hold upon 
the human intellect. (50 cts. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co.) 
——IN THE SERIES of Manuals of Faith and Duty, which the 
Universalist Publishing- House of Boston has issued, the tractate: 
on ‘Salvation,’ by Dr. Orello Cone, President of Buchtel College, 
Akron, O., defends and illustrates the tenet that the whole of the 
human race will attain everlasting felicity. One strong chapter 
treats of the modern notion of ‘ probation.’ The creed m 2 religious. 
optimism is argued out on what the author considers abundant and 
decisive evidence. (25 cts.) 





GEORGE MACDONALD has not yet reached threescore and ten 
years, yet he has the philosophic mind that sees deeply into truth 
and its adaptation to human needs. His ‘Unspoken Sermons’ 
have probably been vastly more read than his verbal utterances 
have been listened to. As age deepens and his vision of those 
phases of truth which feed most richly his own mind becomes 
clearer, the old Calvinism which he formally professed sinks into 
shadow. In this third series of unspoken sermons, his hearty hatred 
of some of the distinctive doctrines of the Calvinistic theology takes 
on a polemic heat that detracts somewhat from the calm tenor of 
his main argument and from the benefit he might otherwise confer. 
Apart from these severities, which may repel readers who still draw 
comfort from the creeds of the Reformation, the dozen sermons in 
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the volume are of the usual average of excellence in homiletics to 
which Dr. George MacDonald attains. As we remember his former 
writings, it strikes us that the author has become a closer student 
of originals, is less fond of studying the versions, and has saturated 
himself with the Greek of the New Testament Scriptures, greatly 
to the enrichment of his thought. ‘The Mirrors of the Lord’ and 
‘ The Displeasure of Jesus’ are especially notable sermons in style 
and conception. ($1.50. Longmans, Green & Co.) 





THAT USEFUL table utensil the salt-cellar serves the famous 
Baptist preacher of London in good stead as he goes title-hunting 
for a new book. Having for many years published a sheet almanac 
intended to be hung up in workshops and kitchens, Mr. Spurgeon 
has here gathered these successive numbers of ‘ John Ploughman’s 
Almanack’ into one receptacle—a duodecimo book of 334 pages. 
To the thousands of proverbs gathered from every quarter he has 
added comments of his own, often in proverbial language. ‘Three 
things,’ as he quotes, ‘ go to the making of a proverb; shortness, 
sense and salt.’ To add length to the brevity, as he does, is not, 
to our mind, to improve the proverb; and if its sense must be ex- 
ape then the point is blunted and the salt has lost its savor. 

he whole book has a flavor of Castanea vesca. These coinages 
of homely English wit do not yield felicitously to platitudes. The 
quaint sayings, old saws and rhymes are arranged alphabetically. 
With the compiler’s desire to prod the dull preacher into the sea- 
soning of his platitudes with wit and force, we are in hearty agree- 
ment. ($1.50. A.C. Armstrong & Son.) 





A CAPITAL IDEA well carried out is that of gathering a com- 
pany of well-known thinkers upon the present religious outlook of 
the world, and making them talk to each other out of their books. 
Considering the volumes or review articles of Spencer, Huxley, 
Martineau, Pressensé, Mill and others as so many tin-foil sheets in 
a photograph, the author turns the crank most skilfully and stops 
it at the right point, so that the supposed conversation is properly 
confined within a prearranged program. The general symposiac 
is upon the question ‘Is Religion Dying?’ The outcome of the 
interesting discussion is that so far from being moribund, ‘re- 
vealed religion, as we call it, is stronger to-day than it was twenty 
years ago.’ This conclusion is out of the mouth of the (late Rev.) 
Dr. Frothingham. Rev. W. H. Platt, D.D., LL.D., is the director 
of this ‘hour with the philosophers.’ ($1. Washington: W. 
H. Morrison.)——REv. S. O. MCCONNELL, D.D., rector of St. 
Stephen’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, has written 
an able and luminous tract of thirty-seven pages on ‘American 
Episcopacy,’ in which he pleads for the acceptance by all Christians 
of the ‘historic episcopate stripped of everything not essential to 
it.’ He claims that ‘this Church [the American Protestant Epis- 
copal] is the only one in America which is continually receiving 
accessions from the membership of other churches, in the same field, 
without at the same time suffering a corresponding loss from its 
own.’ (15 cts. Thomas Whittaker.) 





Minor Notices 

MISSIONS of rescue in this age of exploration are many and 
romantic, Artic frost and African Sem alike seeming to furnish the 
favorite death-traps and the causes of victory and salvation. We 
have now on our table the red-covered preliminary report, in less 
than two hundred pages, of Stanley’s non-political expedition to re- 
cover the Governor of the Soudan, Emin Pasha. Welast saw and 
heard the invincible traveller in Tremont Temple, Boston, begin- 
ning that course of lectures in the United States which would have 
put fifty thousand dollars in his pockets. Summoned by telegrams 
to England, he went at the expense of private individuals (backed 
by a 10,000/. contribution of the Egyptian Government, which 
Britian AznZed out of the Khedive’s exchequer). Africa was pierced 
by way of the Congo. Then leaving civilization and sunlight behind 
Stanley plunged into jungle and forest to fight black savages, cave- 
men, dwarfs, and all the creatures of ancient fancy in the form of 
man. The map prefixed tells the outline of the story at a glance, 
and the editor, Mr. Scott Keltie, gives a capital historic introduction. 
There are fifteen letters and appendix. ‘ The Story of Emin’s 
Rescue as Told in Stanley’s Letters’ is a good dish of palatable 
soup that at once satisfies for the moment and raises expectation 
for the full feast to come. (50 cts. Harper & Bros.) 





‘A MEMORY OF EDWARD THRING’ is the modest and appropri- 
ate title which John Huntley Skrine has bestowed upon his 
biographical labor of love. The subject of Mr. Skrine’s memory- 
pictures was one of those noble English schoolmasters who live 
among the sequestered nooks of daily toil, and—make England. 
Some months ago, in 7he Century, was given an account of the 
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Uppingham School over which Mr. Thring presided ; hence his 
name and work are not unknown in this country. Awaiting the 
biography by Prof. Parkin of Canada, Mr. Skrine has, in this hand- 
some volume, retouched the glowing pictures which fill the galleries 
of his own memory. The master in pedagogics believed in light, 
air, sunshine, beautiful school buildings, fun, work, and all things 

He had a power of finding where the spark of fire lay in the 
coarsest of human clay, and in that art he was supreme. He hada 
masculine understanding of the plain, simple temptations to which 
youthful flesh is heir, and knowing intensely himself the worth of 
life, was able to communicate that feeling to others. ‘What would 
Thring say of it?’ has often crossed a young man’s path with strength 
to save. He was a great teacher; that was all, but it was enough. 
The ‘ Memory’ is well transferred from manuscript to print. There 
is an aroma and charm about the literary quality of the book which 
makes it worthy of the Macmillans’ thick paper and handsome 
typography. A portrait is prefixed which in suggestion of wealth 
of physique and intellect reminds one of Robert Browning. ($2. 
Macmillan & Co.) 





THAT SON OF GENIUS and fighter for truth, Gotthold Ephraim 
Lessing, would enjoy living in this century, we think, and at our 
end of it. Had he possessed, in some previous state of existence, 
the privilege of being born in our day, he might have chosen so-to 
emerge into life— provided the time were not too definitely arranged. 
He could not enjoy anything fixed or settled, nor could he receive 
truth out of the vessels of dogma orrule. He wasa critic of every- 
thing, yet while rapping the prejudices out of people’s noddles with 
one fist, he always pointed with the index-finger of the other hand 
to superior ideas with which to stock the emptied cranium, and 
better material wherewith to pave the path of duty. One must be 
blind to the history of thought, who does not recognize Lessing’s 
influence even to-day, when, for example, the questions of the true 
philosophy of human progress, and the relation of the Bible to tra- 
dition are so hopefully advancing to solution. A handy Life of 
Lessing, by T. W. Rolleston, has suggested our little thesis con- 
cerning this incarnation of ‘manliness in the scholar.’ In a little 
over two hundred pages, we have the pith of the many biographies 
of the German truth-seeker, by an independent student of his life 
and works. An index and full biography make the little volume a 
manual for the study of the subject. Lessing is one of those fig- 
ures in the world of letters around which a whole literature gathers, 
as around a strip of zinc thrust into a solution of silver gathers a 
mimic forest of argent crystals. (40 cts. New York: W. J. 
Gage & Co.) 





Du SIMITIERE, the famous Philadelphia artist, antiquary, 
naturalist and projector of the first American museum, well de- 
serves to be remembered in this age of multiplying collections and 
museums. Mr. William John Potts of Camden has reprinted from 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography his inter- 
esting paper on this picturesque character, who sleeps in an un- 
marked grave among the monuments of the illustrious and wealthy 
in old St. Peter’s graveyard in the Quaker City. Pierre Eugéne Du 
Simitiére was one of the ‘ rapacious collectors’ of the old time, and 
though he never wrote the American history he projected, other 
book-makers have made diligent use of the material he gathered, and 
which is now in the Philadelphia Library. A ‘ BIBLIOGRAPHY 
of the writings in Prose and Verse’ of John Ruskin, edited by 
Thomas J. Wise, is appearing in monthly parts. The first contains 
a list of first editions of ‘Modern Painters,’ ‘Stones of Venice,’ 
minor works, collected works and works edited or compiled by Mr. 
Ruskin; the second, poems, letters, reviews and other articles 
which first appeared in periodical publications. The six or more 
parts yet to come will contain, along with other matter, a list of 
American reprints and ‘ pirated’ editions. The work is handsomely 
printed on vergé paper, with large margins; but we venture to say 
that he will be an unwise bibliophile who has its mock alligator-skin 
covers ‘bound in.’ (50 cts. per part. John Wiley & Sons.) 








‘LES POkTES FRANGAIS du XIXiéme Siécle’ is a collection of 
poems selected from the works of the French poets beginning with 
Chateaubriand, who was born in 1768, and ending with Mikhael, 
born 1866, arranged by authors chronologically. M. C. Fontaine, 
the editor, has furnished a brief biograpical notice of each poet, and 
has annotated the poems in such a manner as to make them dear 
to the student of the language and literature of France. The book 
is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it has been prepared, 
and will be found very serviceable in schools where the study of 
French is pursued. ($1.50. Wm. R. Jenkins..——A VALUABLE 
ADDITION to Bohn’s Standard Library is ‘ Racine’s Dramatic 
Works,’ the first volume of which has just appeared, containing, 
besides a portrait and biographical notice, six of the dramas, vzz., 
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* The Thebaid,’ ‘ Alexander the Great,’ ‘ Andromache,’ ‘ The Liti- 
nts,’ ‘ Britannicus,’ and ‘ Berenice.’ The translations are well 
one, and the translator is Mr. Robert Bruce Boswell. ($8. . 
Scribner & Welford.) IN THE BOSTON School Series, the 
‘Notes of Lessons for Young Teachers,’ by John Taylor, will be 
found well suited to the class of instructors for whom it is intended. 
The author, who is up to the times, knows (and ina hundred pages 
tells) how toteach. (Boston School Supply Co.) 








NATIVE JAPANESE who write the English Language with ease 
and perspicuity are becoming numerous. Thelatest one among us 
is Mr. Yeijiro Ono, Ph.D., who treats of ‘ The Industrial Transition 
in Japan.’ Mr. Ono, though only mildly political, and strongly 
economical—according to the true significance of the word,—con- 
trasts the Japan of feudal days and the Dai Nippon of the Meiji 
era, which began in 1868. He insists that modern representative 
government, and the course of democracy upon which Japan has 
entered, are costly, and will require much more money than did 
the old simple feudalism and despotism which were based entirely 
on the one-tax system of making the farmer or land-owner pay all 
the bills. At present, everything is comminuted to the last degree; 
the farms average less than an acre, while the products of skilled 
labor issue from factories whose personnel is, in most cases, a single 
family. How to introduce machinery and modern methods of 
manufacture is now the problem, and Mr. Ono treats it with wealth 
of knowledge communicated in a most agreeable manner. His 
pamphlet is packed with facts and statistics ably handled, and all 
interested in Japan must read it. ($1. American Economic As- 
sociation.) 





Magazine Notes 


In Lippincott's for February C. H. Herford gives a brief but 
pleasant account of ‘Shelley’s Welsh Haunts,’ Naugtwillt and 
Crom Elan, among the rough scenery idealized in ‘ Alastor.’ ‘The 
Sign of the Four,’ the novelette of the number, by Conan Doyle, 
is an uncommonly effective essay in the marvellous, the four who 
are referred to in the title being Jonathan Small, Mahomet Singh, 
Abdullah Khan and Dost Akbar, with whom is mixed up the story 
of a consulting detective with a passion for morphine. A. E. 
Watrous puts in ‘A Plea for Press Censorship’; John Habberton 
= about ‘ Married Geniuses ’; Charles McIlvaine talks of ‘ The 

issipation of Reading,’ and remarks that clergymen often take 
Rabelais as a stimulus, that a distinguished lawyer of his acquaint- 
ance devours dime-novels, and that to many people ‘ the Bible is as 
potent as Bourbon.’ The second part of Nathaniel Hawthorne's 
‘Elixir of Life,’ as edited by Julian Hawthorne, appears in this 
number. 

William Henry Bishop, in the February Scrzdner’s, writes of ‘A 
Day in Literary Madrid,’ and supplies portraits in text and in illus- 
tration of Don Juan Valera, Armando Palacio Valdes and Benito 
Perez Galdos, and gives a fac-simile of a page of one of the latter’s 
novels. Mr. W.H. Mallock, having left Cyprus for Hungary, gives 
a romantic and rambling account of a certain Hungarian castle, 
which he names Schloss X, in ‘ Through Three Civilizations.’ The 
article is illustrated with very good cuts of exterior and interior 
views. Life among the Congo savages is described and illustrated 
by Herbert Ward. ‘In the Valley,’ by Harold Frederic, and ‘ Ex- 

iation,’ by Octave Thanet, are continued. The biography of John 

ricsson, the inventor, by Col. William C. Church, is drawing near 
its conclusion. Among the illustrations in the present number are 
a portrait of Ericsson on his arrival in America in 1839, a view of 
his birthplace and monument (the latter a rude natural obelisk), 
and a portrait of Lieut. John Ericsson in the uniform of the Jamt- 
land Field Chasseurs. 

Walter Besant, Mrs. Lynn Linton and Thomas Hardy utter their 
inmost thoughts on the subject of ‘Candor in English Fiction’ in 
The New Review for January. The first-named thinks there is 
candor enough, and that the fact that our practice is not equal to 
our professions does not warrant novelists in undermining the lat- 
ter. Mrs. Linton submits that there might be shelves locked 
against young people for certain sorts of modern as well as ancient 
literature. Mr. Hardy thinks the prevailing opinion sheer hypoc- 
risy, and asks why may not modern authors follow where Aéschy- 
lus, the Bible, Shakespeare and Goethe have led? A poem by 
Swinburne, ‘A Swimmer’s Dream,’ begins the number. Lady 
Dilke writes of ‘ Trade’s Unionism for Women’; and a writer who 
does not put his name to his work discourses about modern refine- 
ments on the tender passion under the taking title of ‘ Rambles 
with Cupid and Psyche.’ 


‘The New Biography of Pope’ (Courthope’s) and the light it 
throws on Pope’s private character afford material for a very read- 
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able article by W. Minto in Macmillan’s for January. The writer 
thinks that Pope’s petty frauds and mystifications, as shown up in 
Mr. Courthope’s work, must be regarded rather as peccadilloes than 
as crimes. Johnson’s estimate of his character remains true. 
‘Petulance and malignity enough,’ he exclaims in recounting some 
of Pope’s manceuvres about ‘ The Dunciad ’; ‘ but I cannot think it 
very criminal.’ Klaus Groth, the ‘German Burns’, is discussed, 
and some of his lyrics translated by C. H. Herford. «The Father 
of Low-German Poetry ' seems to have been more like Barnes than 
Burns, and if we are to judge by the selections given of him, far 
inferior to either. An anonymous writer reviews once more Froe- 
bel’s theories on ‘ The Education of Children.’ The fiction of the 
number is an East Indian story, ‘The Head of the District,’ by 
Rudyard Kipling, and an instalment of Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘ Kirsteen.’ 
The poetry is furnished by ‘ Yussuf’—‘ The Ballad of the Last 
Suttee.’ 

Andrew D. White resumes his ‘ New Chapters in the Warfare of 
Science’ in the February Popular Science Monthly. in ‘Com- 
parative Mythology’ he deals with the myths invented to explain 
strangely shaped or distributed rocks, taking the story of Lot’s 
wife, which has gone through many curious variations, as a special 
example. ‘The Localization of Industries,’ by J. J. Menzies, throws 
light on one of the most important problems before Congress this 
winter. It tells what lessons science draws from the course of 
industrial evolution in regard to encouraging the establishment of 
industries in a country. An examination of Henry George’s tax- 
ation doctrine, by Horace White, appears under the title ‘Agricul- 
ture and the Single Tax.” Mr. White maintains that the interde- 
pendence of all industries disposes of the claim that agriculture has 
enough advantage over other occupations to warrant laying the 
burden of all taxation upon it, and asks whether the scheme of 
‘economic rent’ would include paying a bounty to farmers whose 
profits are a minus quantity. A second instalment of ‘ Letters on 
the Land Question,’ from Huxley, Spencer, and others, includes a 
review of the question by Auberon Herbert. There is a‘* Sketch,’ 
with portrait, of James Glaisher, F.R.S., whose career is remarka- 
ble for his many balloon ascents for the study of meteorology. 
An editorial on ‘ Useful Ignorance’ advises sparing sowing of edu- 
cational seed, as there is no way of thinning out crowded intel- 
lectual growths. Another, on ‘Individualism,’ combats the ten- 
dency to rely on state action and borrowed ozinions instead of on 
individual initiative and judgment. 


The Magazine of Poetry is still alive: number one of the second 
volume is before us. Twenty-nine names are included in the list 
of those who have written—verse ; nine names would have been 
sufficient for those who have written good verse. The leading 
article is a sketch of the late George H. Boker, written by Mr. G. 
P. Lathrop. Mr. Duncan MacDoor writes of Maurice Francis 
Egan, whose name is the last on the list. Besides these two, there 
are articles on Clough, William James Linton, T. W. Higginson, 
George F. Armstrong, Will Carleton, Thos. S. Collier and Carlotta 
Perry. E. Fawcett praises Mr. Lotin Hildreth’s verse, and Kelly the 
artist has drawn an outline picture of Mr. H. which makes him 
look like a partly unwound, worn-out clock-spring. Of the other 
verse-makers and their poses, the less said the better. 





Boston Letter 


I SUPPOSE Browning’s latest volume of poems has been read with 
great care and attention by the critics, to say nothing of persons of 
less penetration; and yet there is but one individual, so far as I 
know, who has discovered in it a distinct reference to our great 
American humorist. When I add that the individual referred to is 
Mr. T. B. Aldrich, there will be less wonder that he is alone in the 
discovery, and the fact that the subject of it is his friend Mark 
Twain gives a peculiar felicity to this literary ‘find.’ The reference 
in ‘ Asolando’ is on page 62 of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s edition. 

Tito and Titian, to pronounce again— 
Ask her who knows more, I or the great Twain, 
Our colorist and draughtsman ! 


Mr. Aldrich has written to Mark Twain about this complimentary 
reference to him by Browning, and it will be interesting to learn 
what sort of an impression it has made on the susceptible nature of 
the author of ‘ The Innocents Abroad.’ 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are to publish toward the close of Feb- 
ruary a book with the tempting title ‘In A Club Corner,’ by A. P. 
Russell of Wilmington, Ohio, author of ‘ A Club of One,’ a collec- 
tion of bright paragraphs on subjects of general interest which was 
brought out in the autumn of 1887. A good deal of curiosity was 
felt as to the authorship of the book, and it was variously attributed 
to Dr. O. W. Holmes, Mr. Horace E. Scudder and Dr. Theodore T. 
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Munger. The new book has the same sort of interest which at- 
tached to its predecessor. It discusses numerous topics connected 
with literature and society in a pleasant, gossiping manner, and 
with sufficient intellectual force and charm of style to attract read- 
ers who are particular about the literary value of the books they 
read. The opening paper in the volume covers about thirty pages ; 
the others are considerably shorter. 

Lucy Larcom has written a volume of poems called ‘ Easter 
Gleams,’ which is in preparation by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. As 
the title suggests, these poems are of a religious character, and are 
especially suitable for publication about Easter. There are twenty 
or more poems, none of which has appeared in her other volumes. 
The fine spiritual quality which characterizes so much of the 
author’s literary work, is very noticeable in this volume. 

‘A New England Girlhood,’ Miss Larcom’s recent volume, has 
been received with remarkable favor, its pictures of life and man- 
ners on the coast of Massachusetts among the sturdy fishermen 
and farmers being full of deep human interest. The sombre vicis- 
situdes and pathos of the lives of the women who wait wearily for 
the vessels that never come back from the fishing-grounds, their 
faces grown old with anxiety, while their dim eyes watch the white 
sails on the sea, is told in Miss Larcom’s poem of long ago, to 
which her recent autobiographic volume is the complement, ‘ Han- 
nah’s at the Window Binding Shoes.’ 

The Riverside Instruction Frame, a new invention to facilitate 
the teaching of language, reading and writing in primary schools, 
is issued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This instrument is made of 
wood, two by three feet, and is equipped with thirty-five pictures, 
over one hundred script and printed words and sentences, and a 
displaying holder, the whole being designed and patented by I. 
Freeman Hall, Superintendent of Schools at Leominster, Mass. 

Some of our newspapers have criticized the expenditures for 
costly books and MSS. for the Public Library at the sale of the 
Barlow collection in New York last week, and the purchase of a 
Latin epistle of Columbus for $2900 has been especially animad- 
verted upon. These censors overlook the fact that these works are 
rare, and are constantly becoming more difficult to obtain, and that 
their pecuniary value is therefore increasing. There is unfortu- 
nately no chance of getting new Latin or other letters from Co- 
lumbus, and if there were, they would not have the value of a con- 
temporary one about his discoveries. As a sacrifice to ideal aims, 
such a prize is worth securing, and as its cost is not more than that 
of a municipal junket, the city may be said to be in pocket by it. 
Moreover, the money voted for expenditure at the Barlow sale was 
expressly given for the purchase of rarities which would add to the 
pees as well as to the completeness of the Public Library. As 

or the rare copy of the early records of the Massachusetts General 
Court, which was bought at last Saturday’s sale for $6500, that has 
a unique value as supplying the lack of some portions, including 
very important laws, in the official copy at the State House. The 
benefit which the possession of this book will confer upon our local 
historians, and its value to the Commonwealth, are considered by 
, competent scholars as amply justifying the apparently high price 
paid for it. Judge Chamberlain, the learned Librarian of our Pub- 
lic Library, calls it the Magna Charta of New England history, and 
he eulogizes the liberal spirit of comity shown by the Lenox Li- 
brary in withdrawing from competition for the coveted treasure. 

Mr. Howells, who formerly occupied a house on the water side 
of Beacon Street, near Dr. Holmes, is now settled with his family 
in a stately ‘ swell-front’ apartment-house in Commonwealth Ave- 
nue, amid surroundings which would heighten the social ambition 
of Silas Lapham. The house is close to the marble pile of the 
Hotel Vendome; in its rear is the great Spiritualist Temple; and 
directly in front, on the ‘@ther side of the avenue, is the Hotel 
Hecla, sometimes called the Calumet and Hecla because it is the 
home of the mining capitalists who own that cupriferous bonanza. 
The statue of Garrison on the Mall, which is within view of Mr. 
Howells’s windows, is doubtless a more agreeable subject for his 
sympathetic observation than the parade of the Mammon worship- 
pers in the neighborhood. The apartment-house where he lives 
appears to belong to the No Name Series, but it may be that the 
proprietor desires a suggestion from Mr. Howells with the view of 
giving prestige to the establishment by conferring upon it the name 
of the novelist, or of one of his characters. 

Mr. Duveneck has lately painted two portraits of remarkable 
power in a different style from his Munich studies which excited 
such a furore when first exhibited here. One is a portrait of Mr. 
Alexander Wadsworth, a well-known Bostonian, and another is a 
likeness of the late George P. Bradford, the venerable Cambridge 
scholar, the friend of Hawthorne and Emerson, one of the famous 
Brook Farm fraternity, and a member of the transcendental circle 
of the Concord seer. 


BOSTON, Feb. 10, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 
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London Letter 


THE THREE principal losses in the English world of literature 
during the by-gone year have indubitably been Robert Browning, 
Laurence Oliphant, and Wilkie Collins; Browning, of course, the 
most notable of the three, but pressed hard in the matter of original 
thought by Oliphant, and of imaginative faculty by Collins, Each 
had his own distinct individuality—each his own strong personality. 
Each, in a different mood, might be preferred >! readers of all 
three ; and each, facile princeps in his own line, had a large fol- 
lowing and innumerable imitators. It will be difficult for 1890 to 
puchng as severely, and we humbly trust the attempt will not be 
made. 

But our greatest poets are growing old, and the lesser ones, as 
in duty bound, are following their example. They are still, how- 
ever, giving forth to the world, as every one knows, Not to speak 
of the two volumes lately in the mouths of all, Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more’s delightful little volume of essays is having a most deserved 
success; and now comes a fresh poetic burst from that rare old 
Scottish bard, John Stuart Blackie, commonly known—shall I dare 
to whisper it ?—among canny associates as ‘ Daft Blackie.’ A few 
words about ‘ Daft Blackie.’ What a long, long time he has been 
going! His restless figure, swathed in its shepherd's plaid, sur- 
mounted by the pale, delicately cut countenance and the snowy 
mane of hair tossed back from either temple, is one of my own 
earliest recollections. He was, and is still, a denizen of the Scottish 
metropolis; and in and out of its mysterious ‘ wynds ’—those Old 
Town wynds which witnessed a strange and bloody deed in an- 
cient, feudal times—this lover and recorder of those times may still 
be seen, flitting hither and thither with unabated vigor, and the 
fire of endless youth still in his light blue eye. Has he, or has he 
not, ‘a bee in his bonnet’? He himself will tell you that he has, 
and that for this cause he is called ‘daft’—but did anyone ever 
avow such ‘daftness’ without being as sane as, at least, the most 
of us? No indeed: Professor Blackie—he is the Professor of 
Modern Greek at the Modern Athens—has a fine enthusiastic na- 
ture, and loves to give it play; he is impatient of conventional 
trammels, and finds that it pays to be thus impatient; he carries a 
shepherd’s crook, and dons a shepherd's plaid, and is aware that 
he looks uncommonly handsome and picturesque when thus ac- 
coutred, and that many a head is turned to look after him as he 
passes by, in consequence. That our poet-professor has a spark of 
the divine afflatus, no one, I think, will deny; and though his new 
volume, ‘A Song of Heroes,’ just brought out by Messrs. Black- 
wood, has perhaps rather more of the ‘ Heroes’ than of the ‘Song’ 
about it, there are many passages which have a delightfully wild 
ring indicative of thetrue musician. Iam, however, forced to allow 
that there is a certain harshness and roughness in the general vein. 
Could we have had ‘A Song of Heroes’ in Modern Greek, it is pos- 
sible that the many admirers of the Modern Greek professor would 
have been better satisfied. 

Was Professor Blackie taking any part in the celebration of the 
Burns Anniversary on Saturday, I wonder? Given health and 
strength he was sure to have been there; for no one knows his 
Burns more perfectly, nor adores the glorious warblings of his in- 
spired countryman more fervently. Nearly a hundred years have 
passed since the death of Robert Burns; but the passionate sym- 
pathy which has ever existed between that master-spirit and the 
masses of his fellow-countrymen, is not abated in the least degree 
by time. Year after year, as the 25th of January (the poet’s natal 
day) comes round, the Scottish bosom kindles with a wide-spread, 
fervid enthusiasm, only to be understood by those who can pene- 
trate beneath the rind of phlegmatic, dour composure which marks 
the national character. Year after year these four words ‘ The 
memory of Burns’ thrill the hearts of all who hear, and echo away 
to the ends of the earth, whenever the rugged Caledonian tongue 
finds a speaker and a hearer. There was that about Burns as a 
man, apart from Burns as a genius and a poet, which appealed to 
the tender forbearance and sympathy of his fellow-creatures in a 
way that has perhaps never been manifested in the case of an 
other idol of the hour. No one could be jealous of a fame whic 
brought so little happiness, and a prosperity which was but weari- 
ness and vexation of spirit. What did Burns’s meteor-like ascent 
into the great world do for himin reality? Itis true that he feasted 
and revelled with nobles, that he was flattered and courted by 

vrandes dames ; true also that the homage of superior minds was 
fis—but what did it all bring to him? Nothing solid; nothing 
either real or enduring: nothing certainly to make his home the 
happier, nor his daily life the better. Nay, he was injured rather 
than benefited. He was saddened, irritated, amazed and humbled, 
But at any rate there never was any vulgar elation, never any strut- 
ting, nor coxcombry about Robert Burns. His great contempo- 
rary, Sir Walter Scott, wrote of him, that he ‘never saw a man in 
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“company with his superiors in station and information, more per- 
fectly free than was Burns from either the reality or the affectation 
-of embarrassment,’'—while at the same time, the writer went on to 
point out, that it was the innate loftiness .of the poet’s soul which 
thus raised him above the shafts of flattery and adulation. Burns 


_ lived and died a sorrowful and a sinning man; but his sorrows and 


‘his sins meet with a reverent pity at the hands of the Scottish people 
—nay, one might almost say that they served to keep alive the 
: Strong, personal affection which mingles with the pride all true Scots 
“take in their never-to-be-forgotten bard. ‘ 

All lovers of genius have a pleasure in noting here and there 
-among the older streets and squares of London, certain houses well 
“preserved and cherished, as to each of which a small tablet on the 
wall informs the passer-by that the dwelling once harbored such 
-and such a remarkable or distinguished personage. The houses of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, of Mrs. Siddons, and of many more are 
“familiar to the eyes of Londoners. No one, however, seems to have 
thought of doing anything for a certain small tenement which would, 
I venture to think, be an object of interest to many, did they but 
‘know who had once lived and toiled therein. The wretched, half- 
ruined little house at Chiswick, which was once the abode of 
Hogarth, should surely not be permitted to fall utterly to pieces for 
want of a small outlay in the matter of expenditure. Throughout 
-Europe and America Hogarth’s name is honored, and his work ap- 
| preciated—his tomb has been restored by a namesake from pure re- 
-spect to his memory,—and one cannot but think that if it were once 
; — known how little would be required to put in order the 

ittle building which for so many years was his home, some admirer 
-or admirers of those terribly vivid and scathing scenes which fell 
from Hogarth’s pencil would come forward to save this spot which 
-once knew him so well. 

I was at the Tudor exhibition again yesterday, and devoted my 
attention on this occasion to the Holbeins. The Holbeins are really 
worth thus taking by themselves. Holbein isa painter who should 
snot be looked at among other painters. Give yourself up to him, and 
you have your reward. His portraits of Henry VIII., for example, 
—before you are done with bluff King Hal, you learn to know every 
touch in his cruel, self-assertive, ruthlessly-vindictive face so 
thoroughly that you feel that you can never forget it, never blot it 
-out of your recollection, never be mistaken in it. Holbein was in 
the King’s employ, and doubtless had his hands full, for the mon- 
arch must never have been tired of sitting. More pleasing are the 
-charming portraits of the poor little pale-faced boy-King, Edward 
VI.: one in particular, done when a very little fellow, in a sort of 
smock-frock, is supposed to have been a New Year's gift from the 
painter to his patron. As Holbein died in 1545, it is impossible 
that some of the other portraits of the little Prince—of which there 
~is a goodly collection—can be his. No portrait of Edward after he 
was eight years old can be by Holbein. But they are in Holbein’s 
style, and obviously limned by an admirer of his peculiar mode of 
handling and coloring. It is curious to note how all the the more 
-delicate shades of color have fadedin this particular collection. 
Thus, while Henry himself has fairly ruddy cheeks and a suitably 
‘bronzed brow—doubtless these colors were a fine strong red and 
brown originally,—the beauties who surround him have faces of wax, 
every sort of flesh tint having died out of their features. This is 
especially noticeable in the case of the group wherein Jane Sey- 
mour as Queen for the nonce stands on the Sovereign’s left hand, 
while his right arm encircles his only son, and the two daughters 
-are permitted to appear, as though each were approaching with 
*bated breath and adoring step, from different places of banishment. 
All the ladies, as well as the little Prince, have pasteboard faces ; 
the King alone remains as once he was, or possibly has been even 
“improved by time. The Tudor Exhibition is one of the most fasci- 
mating of its kind; and for those who can, I should say, take a little 
-of it at a time, and take it often. Perhaps, however, the same might 
be said of all collections and exhibitions that are worthy of being 
-gathered together. 

The new ‘ Peerages’ are again among us, Sir Bernard Burke’s 
mighty tome, as ever, in the front of all: though people are begin- 
ning to hint that a smaller, handier volume on the all-important 
“subject might occasionally be preferabie. These are the folks who 
want everything in a nutshell ; who like to skim, and dip into, and 
lit away from the most profound mysteries ; the species of triflers 
who would do away with ‘ Bradshaw’ for example, and substitute 
the penny guide of some local compilers in their own neighbour- 
hoods! Out upon such barbarism! Is not our‘ Burke’ a house- 
‘hold god among us? Can anyone, however presumptuous, cavil 
at his decisions, or dispute his authority? From him there is no 
-court of appeal; ‘Burke’ is the one supreme, infallible arbiter 
aipon all questions of creation, or precedence; and we know no 
<other law than his. This time Sir Bernard's task has been aug- 
amented from various causes; for although last year there were no 
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new creations, and only one promotion (that of the Duke of Fife), 
as many as six and twenty peers died, seven new baronets were 
created, and thirty died. The Dukedom of Buckingham became 
extinct; but it may interest some to know that the late Duke's 
eldest daughter, Lady Kinloss, is the first heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, outside the royal family itself. 


L.B. WALFORD. 





The Lounger 


MR. FRANCIS W. Hoyt of Albany writes to us as follows :— 
‘Immediately after the death of Browning I prepared a little. me- 
morial of the poet, somewhat after the style of the one you de- 
scribed in THE CRITIC a few weeks ago. One feature about it is 
certainly curious. Accompanying the portrait, which is the large 
engraving from Zhe London Illustrated News, is a \ine which 
Browning sent me several years ago. I requested a copy of his 
tribute to Sheiley, and he gives it as follows: 

Shelley was for us. 
Those familiar with “The Lost Leader ” will see that the poet has 
misquoted his own work. In the original it is : 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from their graves. 
Furnivall tells us that Browning never kept copies of his own books 
in his house until the Browning Society presented him with a set, 
and that he could not remember a certain passage in one of his 
poems about which he was questioned. It is possible that he 
adapted the line he sent me to suit the particular purpose for which 
I wanted it; but it is equally possible that his memory did not serve 
him correctly in quoting from so great a poem as “ The Lost 
Leader.” ’ 





DR. FURNIVALL writes to The Atheneum complaining of its re- 
mark that ‘the Browning societies, with the perverse ingenuity of the 
uncritical worshipper, lay stress upon the subtle side of the poet's 
genius as if it were his most desirable quality.’ He says: 

So far as‘the Browning Society is concerned, I flatly deny 1t. We 
have contended for the fact that Browning is subtle; no reasonable being 
denies it; but we have #7/ contended that subtlety is the most desirable 
quality for any poet, or that it should be set above or on a level with 
emotion and imagination. We know too well how dangerous intellectual 
subtlety is when it gets out of the control of the higher poetic faculties. 
And to say that ‘the Browning societies’ confuse the interest of the rid- 
die and the puzzle ‘ with the poetic effect which the poet gu@ poet alone 
arrives at’ is both false and nonsensical, 





MME. MODJESKA speaks out boldly about the mean dressing- 
rooms connected with most of our theatres. Her room at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music she describes as ‘dirty, cold, and 
wretched.’ Besides the draughts, there was a constant odor of 
sewer-gas, which resulted in giving her a malarial attack. This 
dressing-room is no exception to the rest. Asa rule it is only in 
stock-company theatres that these rooms are at all comfortable. I 
have often thought that if the stage-struck maiden could be shown 
the sort of room that she would have to robe and disrobe in, she 
would lose some of her ideas of stage magnificence; and it would 
be well for her if she did. There is a good deal of the whited 
sepulchre about stage life. It is not all fine clothes, applause 
and flowers. It is hard work, physical and mental; little applause 
often, and no flowers much oftener. The actress goes from the 
brilliantly lighted and draughty stage, where she has been strutting 
her brief hour as a queen, perhaps, and threading her way over 
bits of scenery and loosely laid gas-pipes, descends to a cold, black 
hole under the sidewalk. There are, indeed, two sides to stage 
life. I grant that one is very attractive, but the other is hard and 
repellent. 





I REGRET to hear that Mme. Modjeska sprained her ankle while . 
playing in Brooklyn last week. She has suffered great pain, as every 
one who has been similarly afflicted will appreciate, and has been un- 
able to play at all in Philadelphia as announced. Every one who 
knows Mme. Modjeska will know how she regrets not being able 
to keep her contract. Only the day before the accident, in talkin 
with an Zag/e interviewer, she said: ‘I have often been very ill, 
but I do not remember ever to have missed a performance.’ There 
is an old saw which warns us not to boast. Perhaps it does not 
exist in Polish, Mme. Modjeska, during her enforced idleness, will 
have the sympathy not only of all who know her, but of all who 
have only a foot-light acquaintance with her. 





IN Max O’RELL’s ‘Jonathan and His Continent,’ the mania of 
the American for knowing what strangers think of him is dwelt 
upon—not for the first time. No sooner has a foreigner set foot 
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upon our shores, than he is pestered for his opinion of the country. 
Some of us, we are told, ‘ push curiosity further,’ and ask for an 
opinion even before the stranger hasarrived. ‘I had only just em- 
barked on board the Germanic at Liverpool,’ M. Blouét writes, 
«when the purser handed me a letter from New York. I opened it, 
and read :—“‘ DEAR SIR: Could you, during your voyage, write me 
an article on the United States? I should be happy to have your 
oe notzons of America and the Americans, so as to pub- 
ish them in my journal as soon as you arrive.” I do not think I 
am committing i indiscretion,’ the distinguished writer con- 
tinues,‘in saying that the letter was signed by the amiable and 
talented editor of THE CRITIC, the first literary paper in the United 
States.’ M. Blouét has repeated this anecdote in some of his public 
talks on this side of the Atlantic, and always with telling effect. 
But I have still to discover anything out of the way in a request to 
a professional humorist to write an article (which it was hoped 
would be amusing) giving his ‘ preconceived notions’ of a country 
he was about to visit. Doubtless the editor thought, at the time, 
that if there was any joke about the thing, it was his. But doubt- 
~ he is quite willing to let M. Blouét turn the tables on him, as he 

as done. 





A DESPATCH recently printed in the daily papers conveyed this 
information :— 


BERLIN, Jan. 29.—William Walter Phelps, the American Minister, 

had private audiences yesterday with Prince Alexander and Prince 
George, of Prussia, cousins of the late Emperor Frederick. During the 
conversation between Mr. Phelps and the princes, Prince Alexander 
spoke of Professor Agassiz, and said that he and the professor had been 
friends at Neuchatel. Prince George spoke of Americans he had met, 
and referred particularly to Miss Emma Thursby and Bret Harte. He 
said he met Miss Thursby while she was.at Ems. The conversation was 
carried on in the German language. 
Who can have betrayed Mr. Phelps? His audiences were ‘ pri- 
vate,’ so of course he himself did not send the despatch. Who can 
have done it? It is gratifying to know that our Minister speaks 
the language of the Court he is accredited to, but we might forego 
even this knowledge rather than have a private conversation in 
which he took part betrayed to the reporters. 





MR. RIDER HAGGARD was on his way to Athens when he 
learned of his mother’s death. He was about to begin a season of 
cock-shooting and archzological research with his brother, Mr. W. 
H. D. Haggard, who is First Secretary of Legation at the Greek 
Capital and himself not unknown in the world of letters. Mr. An- 
drew Lang, according to a private letter just received by Mr. Poult- 
ney Bigelow of this city, regarded the late Mrs. Haggard as pos- 
sessing unusual literary capacity—in fact, he speaks of her poem, 
‘ Life and Its Author ’—a rhymed essay in heroic couplets, containing 
nearly two hundred lines,—as the best thing of its kind since Pope. 
As this opinion comes from a man not used to speaking inexactly, 
we may fairly conclude that the Haggard family affords another 
instance of transmitted intellectual power. I have looked over 
‘ Life and Its Author,’ and heartily agree with Mr. Lang that it 
suggests Alexander the Little. But Pope himself is slow reading 
nowadays, and as for the imitators of Pope, I should advise one not 
to read them immediately after dinner, if he wanted to keep awake , 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Writer argues for the use of Eng- 
lish names, rather than their French equivalents. He thinks ‘ pen- 
name’ much better than zom de guerre and ‘on the table’ prefer- 
able to sur le fapzs. In this latter expression he says zafzs does 
not mean carpet, but rather the green baize that invariably covers 
official tables ; therefore it should be translated ‘ on the table’ and 
not ‘on the carpet.’ Another correspondent writes :— 

One of my literary friends, who has written several books and many 
magazine articles, has had printed a list of his pricipal productions, and 
encloses a copy in every letter that he writes to an editor or a publisher. 
If the editor ie not heard of his correspondent, the printed list serves 
better than a letter of introduction. . He also encloses one of 
these printed slips in each business letter that he sends out. He says that in 
this way he has caused the sale of many copies of his books. 








THERE IS NO HARM in this, if he does not mind putting himself 
in the position of a peddler of his wares in the houses of his friends. 
A ‘printed list of his principal productions’ is modesty itself com- 
pared with a printed slip that came to me the other day witha 
manuscript. This not only gave the printed list of the author’s 
principal productions, but included a personal description of the au- 
thor herself, saying what a pretty little thing she was, and so clever 
withal. Her ‘ golden hair,’ her large eyes ‘like bits of heaven’s 
blue,’ her shapely neck, her well-turned arm were all catalogued, 
and her wonderful literary accomplishment pronounced all the 
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more wonderful when one considered that she did not have to 
draw upon her brains for her attractions. To judge from the list of 
papers to which she had contributed and the titles of her books, I 
should not think that she could have made a very heavy draught 
upon her brains even for her literary work. 





I SAID, a few weeks ago, that collecting books, pictures, etc.,. 
was well called a ‘ mania,’ and I know of nothing that proves the 
truth of the charge better than the high prices given for the 
‘ Breeches Bible,’ the sole merit of which, if merit it be, is in its being 
the only Bible with the word ‘breeches’ in it. Another case in 
point is that of Rembrandt’s ‘ Hundred Guilder’ etching. The ex- 
—— of this etching as a rule have an eighth of an inch margin, 
and when offered for sale bring the high price of $800 each. There 
is another impression, made from the same plate, which has an 
inch margin, and is the only one known to have a margin of just. 
that width. This “ei impression was sold a short time ago in 
Germany for $8000! I hesitate to think of the possible price of an 
impression with a two-inch margin. The absurdity of the thing is. 
that the eighth-inch margins are said to accompany the brighter 
and better impressions; but then the latter are not unique. 





WILKIE COLLINS intended, had he lived, to go carefully 
through the three-volume edition of Forster’s Life of Dickens and 
annotate every page. As he wasa friend of both Dickens and 
Forster, his notes would have added great value to the book. 
Dickens wrote, in 1849, to Forster :—“ Chuzzlewit,” with its small 
sale, sent me up; “ Dombey’s ” large sale has tumbled me down.” 
Wilkie Collins comments :—‘ That “ Chuzzlewit ” (in some respects. 
the finest novel he ever wrote) delighted his readers, and so led toa 
large sale of his next book, “ Dombey,” I do not doubt. But the 
latter half of “ Dombey”’ no intelligent person can have read with- 
out astonishment, and the disappointment that followed lowered the 
sale of the next book, “Copperfield "—incomparably superior to- 
“ Dombey” as it certainly is.’ Says London 7ru¢h: ‘ Of the personal 
relations between Dickens and Forster, we learn from a note in the 
third volume that ‘ More than once there were fierce quarrels be-- 
tween them (sometimes at Forster’s own table), which took place in. 
my presence. Dickens’s sense of what he owed to Forster’s devotion 
—rightly and properly a strong sense—was often subjected to- 
severe trial by Forster himself.’ 





Robert Browning 


Uwper the title ‘ Thy Songs They Solace Me,’ the Rev. O. 
C. Auringer of Northwood, N. Y., sends us the following, 
sonnet, ‘apropos of Browning’s Lyrics’ :— 


Thy songs they solace me! At dead of night, 
When the clock’s tick sounds like a hammer’s stroke 
To fearful nerves, and restless fancies choke 
The spirit’s ways—the paths of strength and light ; 
While the dead years unveil their waste and blight, 
And send up crowds of phantasms, thick as smoke 
From the dark pit, and I discern death’s cloak 
Borne near—a shroud to wrap my life from sight— 


Some stream of thy great songs will touch and lift 
My feet, and bear me,—till triumphantly, 

On floods of glorious song I ride past rift — 
Past shoal and cataract, and out to sea; 

And, mingled with those conquering currents’ drift, 
Sink soft on rest. Thy songs they solace me! 


From Old Bridge, N. J., Miss Henrietta C. Wright sends. 
us these lines, entitled ‘Italy.to England: Dec. 31, 1889’ :— 


Great dust to great dust! poets, soldiers and kings, 

In the shadows of aisles where the past lies apart. © 

But where long grasses wave and the nightingale sings, 
Does she sing—It were better dead heart to dead heart ? 


‘F. D. S.’ thinks our readers may like to be reminded of 
‘this cameo, cut by Landor’ :— 


There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 

In praising, tho’ the praiser sit alone 

And see the prais’d far off him, far above. 
Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s, 
Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 
Browning ! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 
No man hath walkt along our roads with step 
So active, so inquiring eye, or tongue 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 
Give brighter plumage, stronger wing: the breeze 
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Of Alpine heights thou playest with, borne on 
Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 
The Siren waits thee, singing song-for song. 


Mr. Curtis tells the following anecdote of Prof. James 
Bryce :— 

I remember when last he was here, being with him in a New 
England town, and he told me it reminded him very strongly of a 
community in the Tyrol. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘ with some differences.” 
Then I told him that one of the differences was that the previous 
evening a lecture had been delivered there on Browning. He was 
very much astonished to learn that in a small rural community 
there were people who knew anything about Browning, and con- 
fessed that such would not be the case in England. 


In the March Harfer’s Mr. Curtis will give some personal 
recollections of Mr. Browning. 


The poet’s amiability is well illustrated in the following 
reminiscence :— 


A young girl was set, as a school task, to write an explanation of 
‘Prospice.’ Not satisfied with her essay, she ventured to send it 
to Mr. Browning, to whom she was an entire stranger, and he took 
the trouble to make sundry corrections and additions, winding up 
with : ‘ There, my dear young lady, I have done the little that was 
necessary, and hope it may suffice. Affectionately yours, Robert 
Browning.’ 

It is announced that the Oxford University Dramatic 
Society have determined to produce Browning's play of 

Strafford’ in the current term, in substitution for Mar- 

lowe’s * Jew of Malta,’ and that Mr. Irving of New College 
will take the part of Strafford, while Alma-Tadema has 
undertaken to design the scenery. 
_ A correspondent of the English Monconformist sends 
it a letter from a lady who, believing herself to be dying, 
thanked Mr. Browning for the spiritual aid she had derived 
from his poems, and expressed her satisfaction that so 
highly gifted a man of genius should hold to the great truths 
of religion and to a belief in immortality. In the course of 
Mr. Browning's reply, he said:— 

All the help I can offer, in my poor degree, is the assurance that 
I see ever more reason to hold by the same hope—and by no 
means in ignorance of what has been advanced to the contrary ; 
and for your sake I would wish it to be true that I had so much of 
‘ genius " as to permit the testimony of an especially privileged in- 
sight to come in aid of the ordinary argument. For I know I my- 
self have been aware of the communication of something more 
subtle than a ratiocinative process, when the convictions of ‘ genius’ 
have thrilled my soul to its depth, as when Napoleon, shutting up 
the New Testament, said of Christ: ‘Do you know that I am an 
understander of men? Well, He was no Man.’ 





The “Cheap Reprinters” 


WHEN Belford, Clarke & Co. went to pieces, not long ago, 
Mr. Robert Belford said that the ‘cheap reprint’ business 
was played out—or words to that effect. Competition had 
killed it. He wanted International Copyright—now that he 
was sick. The other reprinters seem to be in a bad way, too, 
and are said to be organizing a trust. Zhe Commercial Ad- 
vertiser saysi— 


George Munro, John B. Alden and John W. Lovell, appear to be 
at the head of the new trust. Munro is the originator of the pa- 
per-covered ‘libraries.’ Alden started a series of English classical 
werks in cloth covers at the lowest prices known to the book-trade. 
He has failed a couple of times, but has bobbed up serenely once 
more. Lovell is an imitator of Munro. George Munro. has gone 
into the trust on very advantageous terms. He is to get $50,000 a 
-year for three years for the rent of his plates, and then will sell 
them to the trust for $1,000,000. With Munro’s plates the trust 
has secured those of the bankrupt firm of Pollard & Moss, and it is 
expected that Hearst & Co.’s stock will go over to the trust in a 
few days. Norman L. Munro was not taken into the trust because 
he gave up the publication of cheap books a year ago, and sold out 
his plates for $150,000, The only prominent publisher of cheap 
books who opposes the new combination is J. S. Ogilvie, of Rose 
Street. He says he is going to sell at the old rates and expects to 
make good profits. The trust proposes to send him out of business 
in short order. 

It was learned this morning [Feb. 7] that the chief financial back- 
ing of the trust came from Trow’s printing-house. This house has 
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issued millions of volumes without its imprint on the title-page. It 
has a large number of presses which are occupied in getting out the 
city directory during about six weeks. They would lie idle during 
the rest of the year if the firm confined its business to getting out 
the directory, and they are used from June to March every year for 
putting out cheap books, 





An Early Call for “the American Novel” 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


I have taken the following passages from a book pub- 
lished in Walpole, N. H., in 1797. They throw light on the 
literary condition of New England at that period, the last 
sentence showing that the demand for ‘ the American novel ” 
was then already recognized. The book quoted from is 
‘The Algerine Captive,’ by Royall Tyler, who, says Prof. 
A. P. Peabody, ‘had not his superior, hardly his equal, 
among the wits of his day.’ W. J. FLETCHER. 

AMHERST COLLEGE LIBRARY, Feb. 8, 1890. 

One of the first observations the author of the following sheets 
made upon his return to his native country, after an absence of 
seven years, was the extreme avidity with which books of mere 
amusement were purchased and perused by all ranks of his country~ 
men. When he left New England, books of biography, travels, 
novels, and modern romances were confined to our seaports ; or, 
if known in the country, were read only in the families of clergymen, 
physicians, and lawyers: while certain funeral discourses, the last 
words and dying speeches of Bryan Shaheen, and Levi Ames, and 
some dreary somebody's Day of Doom, formed the most diverting 
part of the farmer's library. -On-his return from captivity, he found a 
surprising alteration in the public taste. In our inland towns of con- 
sequence, social libraries had been instituted, composed of books 
designed to amuse rather than to instruct ; and country booksellers, 
fostering the new-born taste of the people, had filled the whole 
land with modern travels, and novels almost as incredible. . . - 
The worthy farmer no longer fatigued himself with Bunyan’s Pil- 
grim up the ‘ hill of difficulty,’ or through the ‘ slough of despond *; 
but quaffed wine with Brydone in the hermitage of Vesuvius, or 
sported with Bruce in the fairy-land of Abyssinia: while Dolly the 
dairy-maid, and Jonathan the hired man, threw aside the ballad of 
the cruel step-mother, over which they had so often wept in con- 
cert, and now amused themselves into [an] agreeable terror, with 
the haunted houses and hobgoblins of Mrs. Ratcliffe. . . . 
Although a love of literature, however frivolous, may be pleasing 
to the man-of-letters, yet there are two things to be deplored in it. 
The first is, that, while so many books are vended, they are not of 
our own manufacture. If our wives and daughters will wear gauze 
and ribbands, it is a pity that they are not wrought in our own 
looms. There are two things wanted, said a friend to 
the author: that we write our own books of amusement, and that. 
they exhibit our own manners. 





Ibsen’s Ancestry 
To THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


In Book Chat for January I find this singular item, whether orig- 
inal or copied from some other paper I do not know :— 

Some time ago Prof. Boyesen found occasion to accentuate the fact: 
that Ibsen is a Norwegian—not a Swede. But, like all Norwegians, 
Prof. Boyesen carefully overlooked the fact that Ibsen was born of # 
German tatherand a Danish mother, and that his genealogy for eight 
generations pas. does not show the admixture of a single drop of Nor- 
wegian blood. 

It is not the first time I have seen it claimed, particularly by Ger- 
mans, that Ibsen after all is of German extraction, and not a Nor- 
wegian ; but how such a circumstantial web of utterly unwarranted 
statements as the above could have originated and come into circu- 
lation, Iam unable to understand. Now, I should like to see this. 
troublesome ghost laid, if it can be done, and therefore submit a 
detailed account of Ibsen’s immediate ancestry, derived from thor- 
oughly reliable and authentic sources. Henrik Johan Ibsen, to give 
him his full name (which he has never used, however), was born in 
the city of Skien in Norway, 20 March, 1828. His father was Knud 
Henriksen Ibsen, a merchant of Skien, born 1797 and died 1877. 
His grandfather was Henrik Ibsen, who was born in the city of 
Bergen, on the west coast of Norway, but came to Skien at the age 
of six, when his mother married for the second time and removed 
to that city. He became a skipper and merchant at Skien, was 
lost at sea in 1798, and his widow, Johanne Plesner, was married’ 
shortly after to Ole Paus, a retired sea-captain of Skien. This man’s. 
grandfather was Peter Ibsen, a skipper from Stege on the island of 
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Mé6en in Denmark, who moved to Bergen in Norway, became a 
citizen of the latter place in 1726, and died there in 1766. The poet’s 
mother was Marichen Cornelia Martine Altenburg, daughter of 
Johan Altenburg, a merchant in Skien, and Hedevig Paus, a sister 
of Knud Ibsen’s stepfather. Now, where do the German father 
and Danish mother come in? The only thing German there ap- 
pears to be in Ibsen’s genealogy is a German name here and there, 
a common occurrence among Norwegian mercantile families, many 
of which are descended from the old Hanseatic merchants and sea- 
men; but are no more German on that account than the descendants 
of the German immigrant of to-day to this country will be Germans 
three centuries hence. K. A. LINDERFELT. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, MILWAUKEE, WIS., Feb. 6, 1890. 


“The New Priest” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


My attention has been called, by a friend at a distance, well- 
known in letters, to the very able (and very kind) notice of ‘The 
New Priest in Conception Bay,’ which appeared lately in THE 
CRITIC. May I say, apropos of the word ‘ shaded,’ quoted in that 
notice, that I did not mean by that word (in my short account of the 
revising of the book) that I had darkened, or saddened, the story, 
anywhere? The sorrow, inseparable, perhaps (for us who look 
on), from Father de Brie’s death, and the heroic life of Mrs. Barré, 
I could not change ‘if I died for it.’ The picture would not be 
what it is. They were both walking upon that high plane to which 
paradise is open. The spring of all their doing and bearing was 
Stronger than anything earthly; while they are both, Ithink, thor- 
oughly human. Was not their gain greater, to themselves, than 
any loss ? Is not our sadness also brightened ? But, in many touches, 
I have ‘lightened,’ as well as finished. Thus, in ‘dear’ Father 
Terence, some coarser, broader work, which I threw in, with a free 
hand, to the first drawing, I have painted out; for I love him as 
well,as any reader loves him. So, too, some ‘conventional’ marks, 
in Father Nicholas, are gone out of the revised work. This new 
edition (I believe that I speak as a poet and artist, rather than as 
an advertiser) is, by what I have done to it, better than any before. 

SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1890. R. T. S. LOWELL. 








The Washington Memorial Arch 


THE PAST week has been signalized by Mr. Clarence W. Bow- 
en’s raising of $1010, of which $100 was subscribed by himself; 
and the contribution of $50 by three lads who have devoted to the 
fund the proceeds from the sale of The Chimney-Seat—an illus- 
trated journal of undetermined periodicity, of which they are the 
editors and publishers. Zhe Commercial Advertiser's women's 
subscription list now contains the names of over 400 contributors 
of one dollar each. The fund in the hands of Treasurer Wm. R. 
Stewart, 54 William Street, at the close of office-hours on Tuesday, 
Feb. 11, was $70,327.12. 


The Fine Arts 
Two Exhibitions of Etchings 

Dr, SEYMOUR HADEN’S collection of modern etchings, includ- 
‘ing full sets of his own and of his son-in-law Whistler’s works, has 
been placed in the hands of Messrs. Wunderlich & Co. for sale in 
one lot. It is hardly necessary to say that no such opportunity can 
possibly occur again. Dr. Haden has long occupied a foremost 
place among modern etchers; Mr. Whistler is by many ranked as 
the greatest etcher since Rembrandt.. Among others who are 
represented in the collection by rare or unique proofs, drawings and 
autographs, are Méryon, Jacquemart, and Legros. The collection 
includes many pencil and water-color drawings of Whistler for his 
early etchings, notably ‘ The Kitchen’ and ‘ The Limehouse’; and 
by Méryon for his admirable series of etchings of old Paris. The 
first part of the collection, including most of Dr, Haden’s own works, 
is now on exhibition. 

At the same time Mr. Frederick Keppel shows in his hand- 
some little gallery in East 16th Street a full collection of proofs of 
etchings by Maxime Lalanne—views of Paris, landscapes, interiors, 
etchings after works of Corot, Rousseau and other great painters. 
‘They are accompanied by many admirable pencil-drawings. In 
the same gallery are to be seen some paintings by Mr. G. Tyler, a 
‘young American artist of great promise. A brilliant little ‘ Sea- 
piece’ and a ‘ Sunset’ are particularly worthy of notice. 








Art Notes 
Artistic Japan comes in such highly artistic Japanese covers, 
that before we open its storehouse, we delight in the designs on the 
doors. On No. 14 the bamboo and birds in a snowstorm, and on 
No. 15 a lady arranging flowers, are spirited copies of native pict- 
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ures in color. The paper on the Tosa School, and a good one, too, 
is by S. Bing. Among the tinted plates is one of a fine study of 
female heads, in which the broad flat type of the bourgeois and the 
long oval of the patrician class are finely contrasted ; and doubtless 
Hokusai, the artist, meant it to be so—as well as to show the style 
of hair-dressing, as the commentator, missing the main point, de- 
clares. In No. 15, a real master in the study of the art of Nippon, 
Dr. William Anderson, furnishes a capital sketch of Hiroshige, the 
great illustrator both of landscapes and their phenomena, and the 
panorama of Yedo life. This contemporary of Hokusai died in 
1858 of cholera. Most of the plates in No. 15 are from Hiroshige’s 
works, and while one of them tells of a cat from her indoor cozi- 
ness looking out on a gentle landscape smoothed by art, that of 
the rainstorm on the mountain slope is magnificently bold and sug- 
gestive of nature’s forces. The looming forest-trees seem like a 
crowd of driven ghosts, and the gloom of the mountain, the toiling 
of the orzmono-bearers, and the frightened haste of the farmers 
seeking their thatched cottages which are nearly shrouded in dark- 
ness, form a striking picture worthy of prolonged study. (220 
Fifth Avenue, New York) 

—The current Studzo is a particularly good one. It contains 
three supplements—one, a reproduction of Roger van der Weyden’s 
‘St. Luke Painting the Portrait of the Virgin’; another, a ‘Study 
of an Angel,’ by Bastien Lepage; the third, a portrait of Sarasate 
(an admirable likeness) from a drawing by the late Paul Rajon. 

—The law has been invoked in Paris to settle a dispute between 
Braun & Co. and Boussod, Valadon & Co. over the right to pub- 
lish photographs of paintings in the Louvre. The former firm 
secured, in 1883, a concession which they claim gives them exclu- 
sive rights for thirty years. 


—It is asserted, probably with reason, that the fifteen paintings 
recently received at the Slater Gallery at Norwich constitute the 
finest collection of pictures in Connecticut. Among them area 
‘Rabbi,’ by Rembrandt; ‘Nymphs and Fauns’ war ‘A Farm at 
Couben,’ by Corot; ‘An October Day in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau ’ and ‘ Sunset in the Wood,’ by Rousseau ; ‘ Landscape and 
Cattle,’ by Troyon ; ‘ The Return of Columbus,’ by Delacroix ; ‘ The 
Sewing Girls,’ by Millet; ‘Shepherd and Sheep,’ by Jacque; ‘A 
Courtyard in Constantinople,’ by Passini, and ‘A Late Summer 
Afternoon,’ by Daubigny. 

—Mr. John Corbett, M.P., of Impney, Droitwich, Worcester- 
shire, England, has presented to Harvard College, through Miss 
Annie Wakeman, ‘a miniature on silver of Gen. George Washing- 
ton, purchased at the sale of a celebrated collection of pictures, 
curiosities, and articles of vertu in London.’ 


—A notice of George Hitchcock's paintings, with several illus- 
trations from his pictures, including one in colors, ‘ Early Spring in 
Holland,’ an old farmhouse with a field of crocus in bloom, is the 
principal article in Zhe Art Amateur for February. In the China 
Painting department there is a full-page study of ‘ Daffodils,’ by 
Victor Dangon. There are notices of the Architectural League and 
Barye Monument Fund exhibitions; an article, by Theodore Child, 
on Book-binding; and a sketch in colors of a cat, for reproduction 
in oils. 

—Clement Scott the dramatic critic and Walter Scott the pub- 
lisher have begun the publication of The Art Review, an ‘Illus- 
trated Magazine of Art, Music, and Letters,’ the first number of 
which has contributions by Walter Pater, Vernon Lee, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, William Morris, Walter Crane, Stepniak, and others. 


—Mr. Henry de Morgan has received at 149 West 49th Street a 
few more of the terra-cotta groups, of which some interesting spe- 
cimens were lately shown at the Union League Club. One repre- 
sents a market-scene (reproduced in Harper's Weekly last March) ; 
another shows Silenus, mounted on an ass, surrounded by Bac- 
chantes—a very realistic group of the Pergamos school; while 
others represent a Bacchante and a faun, and still another Silenus 
reclining. 

—The will of the late William Warren, the actor, provides that 
at the death of his wife $50,000, the interest on which is for her 
use during her life, shall be paid to the Trustees of the Museum of 
Fine Arts for a fund from which to purchase paintings of the mod- 
ern school, the collection to be known as the Warren Collection. 

—The late Frederic Yuengling, the engraver, died in a boarding- 
house in this city without a friend at his bedside. ‘A few years 
ago,’ says the Zzmes, ‘Mr. Yuengling started as a printer. He 
failed for $20,000, but refused any compromise and struggled on 
until he paid back every cent he owed. Now his friends are en- 
deavoring to secure the most that can be got for his widow by 
auctioning his proofs, pictures, studio appointments, and the rest.’ 
Mr. John S. Sharp, the former President of the Gotham Art Stu- 
dents, has busied himself in this kindly office, and the Salmagundi 
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Club has offered its rooms in Fifth Avenue for the sale. The 
committee consists further of Messrs. Walter Shirlaw, W. Lewis 
Fraser, and Alfred Kappes. Mr. Kirby of the American Art Asso- 
ciation has volunteered to conduct the-auction. 





“Staten Island’s Patriarch” 
(From an article in The New York World| 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIs is the first person every visitor to 
‘Staten [sland inquires for, and he forms the central link of the little 
hain of literary celebrities who maintain their homes on that quiet 
old island down the bay. His residence is only ten minutes’ walk 
from the station at Livingston, and it is easy to find, like other homes 
on Staten Island, when once you know where itis. As likely as 
not, the visitor who goes prowling about Staten Island in the after- 
noon may meet Mr. Curtis himself, for he is fond of outdoor exer- 
cise and takes a walk of several miles every afternoon. As is fre- 
y sang the case with prominent men, he would not be recognized 

rom the grotesque pictures which the political cartoonists spread 
before the readers of the country every week, but he is even better 
‘known among Staten Islanders than Erastus Wiman and would be 
certain to be pointed out to any inquiring stranger. 

To the residents and tradesmen of the numberless little villages 
scattered along the edge of the island, especially on what is called 
the North Shore (which isn’t the north shore at all, but faces the 
west), there is nobody better known than the editor of Harper's 
Weekly, and with most of them he is personally acquainted. This 
as not to be wondered at when it is remembered that he has lived 
among them for thirty years, and what is more remarkable even in 
that easy-going suburb, without once moving from his first habita- 
tion. He has always taken a personal interest in local affairs and 
is identified with the social, literary and commercial movements 
of the community, besides being connected with several charities 
about West New Brighton. 

He has never mixed in local politics, and the statesmen who de- 
‘vote their time to getting out a full vote among the ‘ Snugs’ or to 
“carrying’ Erastina know him not as a worker. This has often 
been a source of wonder to the potitical mind of Elm Park and as 
far around as Tompkinsville—how a man could be a great po- 
litical leader without belonging to the organization in his district 
or getting some of his followers into the Custom-House. They can- 
not understand where his ‘ pull’ comes in. . . . [Mr. Curtis said:] 
“I used to drop in frequently at the Century Club when I lived in 
the city, and now I hardly ever go there, and to keep an evening 
engagement in New York is like going to Philadelphia. If I am to 
attend a public dinner I have to take baggage with me and go pre- 
-_ to spend the night in town, for it is a disagreeable thing to 

ave to hurry to catch the last boat and then get down here at, say, 
1 o'clock. It is a great event when people here go up to the opera 
or to some theatre, but I think they enjoy the treat more than your 
<ity people, who have only to step outside their houses, Still, the 
advantages, taken altogether, are in favor of the country, especially 
as in my case, where one’s family prefer that life” . . . 

‘While I do not read works of fiction so industriously as I did 
in former years,’ said he, ‘I still read the new novels of a few au- 
thors, and such of others as have some special merit. Thus I read 
everything written by Mr. Howells and Mr. James. There is no 
English writer at present whose works I consider myself in duty 
‘bound to read, as was the case when Dickens and Thackeray were 
alive. Then I read all new historical, philosophical and biographi- 
«al works of merit, and, indeed, keep in touch with the intellectual 
world in all its phases.’ 





Sale of the Barlow Library 


THE sale of the library of the late S. L. M. Barlow, which closed 
dast Saturday (Feb. 8), was the most important held in this coun- 
try since the Brinley. There were 2784 ‘lots,’ which brought in 
about $85,000, or something over $30 a lot—a very high average. 
The attendance was large and the bidding spirited. To those 
familiar with the current prices of Americana the sums realized for 
-many of the books seemed high. It is a matter of regret that a 
collection so famous should not have been more carefully cata- 
logued. Many of the rarest books were not collated at all, while 
more or less elaborate notes were made on some that were unim- 
portant. Repeatedly, during the sale, the auctioneer had to call 
‘attention to imperfections not mentioned in the catalogue, though 
the preface said, ‘ The chief care of the writer has been to elaborate 
defects.’ 

The vagaries of an auction were well exemplified in this sale. 
It is impossible to fix a market price on so scarce a book as the 
«Columbus Letter,’ or some of the letters of Cortez, and buyers 
may be excused for estimating their value by what they are worth 
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to them ; but some of the more common hooks fetched twice as 
much as in London, and sometimes three times as much as the 
price asked by dealers in Americana here. A curious instance of 
this should be noted. Hubbard’s ‘Narrative of the Trouble with 
Indians in New England,’ Boston, 1677, with a facsimile map, 
fetched $360 on Wednesday afternoon, and on Saturday was sold 
‘for account of the buyer,’ Dodd, Mead & Co., and brought $200. 
The fact that the map was a facsimile made it worth perhaps $15. 

There were many important buyers present, amongst them rep- 
resentatives of several large libraries, notably the Boston Public, 
which had an appropriation of $25,000 to spend; the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, the Virginia State Library, New York State 
Library, and Lenox Library. The largest private buyer was Mr. 
Brayton Ives, who secured most of tne extremely rare books. 
There were also many agents buying. The greatest private own- 
ers of Americana now are New York men—Mr. Ives and Mr. C. 
F. Kalbfleisch ; whilst the Lenox Library has by far the choicest 
collection of any library in the country. The papers have la- 
mented that so many rare books went to Boston, forgetting that we 
have this library here, free to all true students. The more impor- 
tant prices and (where known) purchasers’ names are given below, 
but no fair estimate of the increase, both in interest and prices, can 
be made excepting by comparison with such sales as the Men- 
zies, Brinley, and Murphy. 

Lewis and Clark’s ‘ Travels,’ 1814, $7.50; Child’s ‘ New England's 
Jonas Cast up at London,’ 1645, $165 (Boston Public Library) ; 
‘Cato Major,’ B. Franklin, 1744, $300 (Scribner & Welford); 
Clark’s ‘ Il! Newes from New England,’ London, 1652, $170 (Boston 
Public Library); Cobbet’s ‘ The Civil Magistrates’ Power,’ London, 
1653, $52.50; Colden's ‘ Five Indian Nations?’ London, 1747, $14. 
‘Columbus's Letter,’ Rome, 1493, brought $2900 (Boston Public 
Library) ; Mr. Ives had bought the same edition within two months 
for less than $2000; Columbus's Letter, known as the third edition, 
Rome, S. Planck, 1493, $2200 (Brayton Ives); Pietro Coppo da 
Isola’s ‘ Portolando,’ Venice, 1528, $320 (Lenox Library); Cortez’s 
Letter, the first edition of the second letter, Seville, 1522, $1650 
(Brayton Ives), ‘The same buyer paid $1100 for the first edition of 
the third letter, Seville, 1523, and for the first edition of the fourth 
letter, Toledo, 1525, $1500. Cotton’s ‘Bloudy Tenent,’ London, 
1647, brought $40; Crafford’s ‘ Carolina,’ Dublin, 1683, $105 (Lenox 
Library); Danforth’s ‘Astronomical Description of the late Comet,’ 
London, 1666, $42.50 (Lenox Library); Foxe’s ‘ North West Fox,’ 
London, 1635, $95; Gomara’s‘ Historia General de las Indias,’ 
1553, $125 (Boston Public Library), George’s ‘America Painted 
to the Life,’ 3 vols., $157.50; ‘Gospel Order Buried,’ New York, 
Wm. Bradford,’ 1706, $95 ; Hakluyt’s ‘ Principale Navigations,’ Lon- 
don, 1589, $160 (Boston Public Library); Hakluyt Society Publica- 
tions, 18 vols., $72.00; Hamor’s ‘A True Discourse of the Present 
Estate of Virginia,’ London, 1615, $300 (Sabin); Haywood’s ‘ Ten- 
nessee,’ 1823, $70 (Sabin); Hennepin’s ‘Louisiana,’ Paris, 1683, 
$62.50 (Pierce); Hernandez’s‘ History of Peru,’ Seville, 1571, $90; 
Higgeson’s ‘ New England’s Plantation,’ London, 1630, $205 (Boston 
Public Library); Hooke’s ‘ New England’s Teares,’ London, 1641, 
$85; Horsmanden’s ‘ Journal,’ New York, 1744, $310 (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.); the ‘Jesuit Relations’ fetched a total of $1300. Josse- 
lyn’s ‘ New England’s Rarities Discovered,’ London, 1672, $50; a 
remarkable collection of maps, etc., fetched $630 (American Geo- 
graphical Society); a Peter Martyr’s ‘Dreade,’ folio, 1511, $1010 
(Brayton Ives); the same, 1555, $75 (Pierce) ; Martyr and Oviedo’s 
‘Indie Occidentali,” 1534, $105 (Brayton Ives); Massachusetts 
‘Laws and Liberties,” Cambridge, 1672, $270 (Brayton Ives); 
Mather’s‘ War with Indians,’ London, 1676, $77.50 (Hildeburn); 
his ‘ Tryals of New England Witches,’ $95 (Hildeburn); ‘ Mohawk 
Prayer- Book,’ London, 1787, $92.50 (Hildeburn); Monarde’s ‘ Joy- 
full Newes,’ London, 1577; Morton’s ‘ New England’s Memoriale,’ 
Cambridge, 1669 (Dodd, Mead & Co.); Mourt’s ‘ Relation,’ Lon- 
don, 1622, $360 (Boston Public Library); ‘ New England’s First 
Fruits,’ $180 (Pierce); ‘ News from New England,’ London, 1676, 
$210 (Lenox Library); Pownall’s ‘Remarkable Views,’ London, 
1761, $105; Captain John Smith’s ‘The Sea-Man’s Grammar,’ 
London, 1653, $32.50; Smith’s ‘General Historie of Virginia,’ 
London, 1624, $1900 (the Brinley copy fetched $1800); Verardus 
Columbus, ‘ Ne laudens serenissimi Ferdinandi,’ etc. (better known 
as the Casco translation of the Columbus letter) $490 (Brayton Ives); 
Vespucius’s ‘Mundus Novus,’ $870 (Dodd, Mead & Co.); Vespuci- 
us’s ‘Mundus Novus,’ 1528, $1200 (Brayton Ives); Vespucius’s 
‘Paesi MN ouamenti Retrouati,’ 1507, $570 (Boston Public Library). 

A great deal of interest was manifested in the prices of the 
original documents and manuscripts, as these have no market 
values. Arnold’s ‘ Journal of the Quebec Expedition,’ 40 pages, 
fetched $405 (Sabin); Gen. Clinton's ‘ Narrative of the Expedition 
against Charles-Town,’ 30 pages, $67.50 (J. S. Barnes); a manu- 
script petition addressed by Columbus to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
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probably dictated by him, 1492-1494, $325 (D. G. Francis); Paul 
Jones’s ‘ Log-book’ kept on board the Serapis, folio, $1200 (J. S. 
Barnes); the famous ‘ Livingston Correspondence,’ over one thou- 
sand letters, petitions, etc., addressed to William Livingston, while 
Governor of New Jersey, 8 vols., $1920 (Rice). 








Curious Bibles 


_THE REV. DR. W. WRIGHT, in an article in The Leisure Hour, 
gives the following list of Bibles nicknamed from misprints or other 
errata :— 

* The ‘Breeches’ Bible. ‘Then the eies of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were naked, and they sewed figge 
tree leaves together and made themselves Breeches.’ Gen. iii. 7, 
Printed in 1560. 
The ‘Bug’ Bible. ‘So that thou shalt not nede to be afraid for 
any Bugges by nighte, nor for the arrow that flyeth by day.’ Ps. 
xci. 5. Printed in 1561. 
The‘ Treacle’ Bible. 


‘Is there not treacle at Gilead ? 
no physician there ?’ 


Jer. viii. 22. Printed in 1568. 

The ‘ Rosin’ Bible. ‘Is there no rosin in Gilead? Is there no 
physician there?’ Jer. viii. 22. Printed in 1609. 

The ‘ Place-makers’ Bible. ‘Blessed are the place-makers ; for 
they shall be called the children of God.’ Mat. v.9. Printed in 
1561-2. 

The ‘ Vinegar’ Bible. ‘The Parable of the Vinegar,’ instead of 
‘ The Parable of the Vineyard,’ appears in the chapter-heading to 
Luke xx. in an Oxford edition of the authorized version which was 
published in 1717. 

The‘ Wicked’ Bible. This extraordinary name has been given 
to an edition of the authorized Bible, printed in London by Robert 
Barker and Martin Lucas in 1631. The negative was left out of the 
Seventh Commandment; and William Kilburne, writing in 1659, 
Says that owing to the zeal of Dr. Usher the printer was fined 
2,000/. or 3,000/, 

The ‘ Ears-To-Ear’ Bible. ‘Who hath ears to ear, let him hear.’ 
Matthew xiii. 43. Printed in 1810. 

The ‘Standing-Fishes Bible. ‘And it shall come to pass that 
the fishes will stand upon it,’ etc. Ezek. xlvii. 10. Printed in 1806. 

The ‘ Discharge’ Bible. ‘I discharge thee before God.’ 1. Tim. 
v.21. Printed in 1806. 

The ‘ Wife-Hater ’ Bible. 
not his father 
26. Printed in 1810. 

‘Rebekah’s-Camels’ Bible. 
camels.” Genesis xxiv. 61. Printed in 1823. 

‘To-Remain’ Bible. ‘Persecuted him that was born after the 
Spirit to remain, even so it is now. Gal. iv. 29. This typographical 
error, which was perpetuated in the first 8vo Bible printed for the 
Bible Society, takes its chief importance from the curious circum- 
stances under which it arose. A 12mo Bible was being printed at 
Cambridge in 1805, and the proof-reader being in doubt as to 
whether or not he should remove a comma, applied to his superior, 
and the reply, pencilled on the margin, ‘to remain,’ was transferred 
to the body of the text and repeated in the Bible Society’s 8vo 
edition of 1805-6, and also in another 12mo edition of 1819. 


Is there 


‘If any man come to me, and hate 
yea, and his own wife also,’ etc. Luke xiv. 


‘And Rebekah arose, and her 





Current Criticism 


HUNGARIAN MUSIC AND THE GyYPSIES.—Outside of the fact 
that the Gypsies play only the national music of the country where 
they happen to live, and disfigure it with their trashy embellish- 
ments (sometimes to such an extent that the original folk-song 
can hardly be recognized), they are entirely devoid of the feelings 
which lie at the bottom of all folk-music—patriotism and love. 
They are nomads, and the worst pack of immoral rascals. There 
.is one proof which, as you stated, Dr. Wachtel alludes to, on which 
I should like to dwell a little longer. The most prominent metre 
in Hungarian poetry is the choriambus and the antispastus. Next 
to this is the spondzus, the trochaeus, the dactylus, and the ana- 
pzstus. The mingling and arranging of these metres, and mostly 
in pairs, is the framework of Hungarian poetry and music. The 
slightest deviation is sufficient to rob it of its national characteristic. 
The endless shadings of emphasis and accents peculiar to our lan- 
guage make it almost impossible for any foreigner either to com- 
pose or perform our music properly. While to my knowledge, 
with the exception of the Chinese, other languages simply change 
in caring the phrases by certain accents, our language undergoes 
the most kaleidoscopic change of meaning by the slightest shading 
of an almost imperceptible emphasis or accent. These delicate 
shadings are just as pronounced and unavoidable in our music. 
If any people are entitled to call their music their own, they are 
the Hungarian. And that the poor, despised, cowardly, immoral, 
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horse-thieving, tinkering Gypsy should be supposed to be the father 
of our heroic and martial music, and our elevated and beautifub 
moral poetry is too absurd. Besides, I have never seen the Gypsy 
who could speak our language as it ought to be pronounced. 
The common Gypsy has a lisp very like the Negro lisp. But the 
Gypsy is the performer who can catch by ear what the paper 
refuses to do. He is a clever monkey, and above all a char- 
latan. What the bad virtuoso used to do in fooling his audiences 
with astounding bravura, caricaturing a simple and great air antib 
it becomes glittering nonsense, the Gypsy imitates in overloading 
the great and simple songs with cheap coin and fringes, until they 
become a noisy and senseless chaos. Not being able to under- 
stand the pathos and breadth of the Doric-like airs, the Gypsy lends. 
them narcotic drunkenness, which pleases the tipsy peasant and 
arouses the curiosity of the inquiring foreigner. Hear him play an 
Italian opera piece, or perhaps the overture to ‘ Tannhauser,’ and 
you will recognize the truth of my statement.—Franczs Korbay, in 
the Tribune. 





ITALIAN OPERA NOT DEAD.—In conclusion, then, the phenom- 
enal success of ‘ Otello,’ both here and wherever it has been per- 
formed, is due to the unique character of the work. It is a drama 
of the highest kind, appropriately set to music. But because 
‘Otello’ is the highest point yet attained, it does not follow that alf 
operas are to be ‘ Otellos.” There is room for the lesser art as well 
as the greater. Wecan enjoy fun and romance as well as tragedy. 
We may shudder at Iago and be crushed by Otello; but we shalt 
still be charmed by ‘ Spirito Gentil,’ or ‘Salve Dimora’; we shal¥ 
still smile at the Barber of Seville and Meister Beckmesser of Nii- 
remberg ; we shall still weep with Marguerite and Briinhilde. As 
for Italian or any other opera being dead, and the great merit of a 
certain sagacious manager in reviving it, that is nonsense. The 
said manager, being a good man of business, perceived that what 
was dead was not the opera, but merely a bad article at a high 
price. That is dead and, let us hope, buried.—A. S., 2 Macmil- 
lan's Magazine. 





‘THE MILLIONAIRE AS THE POPULAR IDEAL.’—Not only do 
we not specially decry American millionaires, but we think their 
quality of mammoths the most redeeming feature in the worship 
paid them. Money in those huge aggregates has in it such poten- 
tialities, is so entirely beyond what any man can spend upon self- 
indulgence, that we can understand that the desire for it is 
often another form of the vague desire for power which stirs the 
hearts not only of the ambitious but of the philanthropic. It is not 
the millionaire, but the millionaire as the popular ideal, who arouses 
our apprehensions. Men desire money in Europe, and sometimes, 
when they have anything to get, worship millionaires; but they do 
not make of them ideals. Not even in France are the mill- 
ionaires raised into ideals, while in Germany they are loathed; in 
Italy, where men quit business on 200/, a year, they are disregarded ; 
in Austria they are nothing, being crushed by the reverence for 
birth ; and in Erigland they are—what shall we say ? defended, with 
apologies for the defence, as people who are useful in their way. 
That the admiration for wealth—mere wealth—grows here in alt 
European countries, we do not deny, because all other forms of 
irresponsible power are dying, and men long for power less fettered 


. than the power derived from a popular vote ; but we are far, as yet, 


from what The Nation declares to be the American position. Let 
us hope that it exaggerates, though so many symptoms seem to 
confirm its words; but if it does not, then the republic which should 
be ahead of all is rushing faster than the monarchies along a path 
which leads only to the degradation of the race. Better any deity 
than Belial, if man is to advance, even if it be so absurd a one as is 
embodied in the English conception of aristocracy. That does, at 
least, impose some obligations.— The Spectator. 





Notes 


WE UNDERSTAND that the Rev. Dr. Charles S. Robinson is 
about to begin the publication of an illustrated religious weekly to 
be called Every Thursday. ' 


—The Aldine Club, whose pleasant quarters at 20 Lafayette 
Place we described on the 2oth of last July, had a ‘first night’ on 
Wednesday evening. This formal opening of the club - house, 
which has been actually occupied for seven months, was signalized 
by the display of a loan collection of portraits and manuscripts of 
authors and publishers. The exhibition was arranged to remain 
open till this (Saturday) evening, Friday being Ladies’ Day. A 
collation was served on the opening night, and the smoking re- 
strictions temporarily removed, so that the members and their 
friends might saunter over the whole building without throwing 
away their cigars or knocking the tobacco out of their pipes. No 
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club in the city is more cosily and prettily housed than the Aldine. 
Of the objects exhibited during the week, we shall have some ac- 
count next week. 


—Mr. Howells has been censured for a recent allusion to Ameri- 
can critics. In the March Harper's he will speak in their defence. 
He will also take the Hon. E. J. Phelps to task for his views on 
American literature and literary men ina recent paper in Scrzbner's 
entitled ‘ The Age of Words.’ In the same magazine Mr. Warner 
will review the wars of the rose and the chrysanthemum. , 


—Mr. J. Sherwood Seymour, who has been connected with the 
house of Harper & Bros, for several years, quitted the Franklin 
Square establishment on Feb. 1 to become the business manager 
of The Evening Post, the former publisher of that journal, Mr. 
Edward St. John, having withdrawn in order to devote himself ex- 
clusively to the management of the growing business of Badyhood. 
The latter paper, by the way, is reported to have been successful 
from the start. It certainly deserved to be. 


—The Babyhood Publishing Co. has just issued four useful little 
half-dime Nursery Health Tracts—‘ Scarlet Fever,’ by Dr. John 
M. Keating; ‘ Diet for Young Children,’ by Dr. L. Emmett Holt ; 
* Diphtheria,’ by Dr. Henry D. Chapin; and ‘Sound Teeth for 
Children,’ by Dr. Freeland D. Leslie. 


—Three editions of ‘Marie Bashkirtseff’ are announced by the 
Cassell Publishing Co. The original one, published at two dollars, 
is reduced to $1.50; while the other two are a dollar one, in plain 
binding, and one in paper, at fifty cents. Each of these has the 
same portrait and illustrations as the first edition, and is printed 
from the same plates. It is an error to suppose that anything was 
‘ suppressed’ in this translation of the Journal. Mrs. Serrano 
condensed her translation because there was much in the original 
that was superfluous and tiresome. 


— The St. James's Gazette thinks that Mr. Lowell’s hoped-for 

* Hawthorne’ should be ‘a very good book—a book on a great 
American master by a great American critic.’ It adds:— 
Mr. Lowell’s essential judgment of Hawthorne the world knows already, 
as of ‘the greatest ideal artist of these later times.’ The critic could 
have no more congenial theme. He too, like Hawthorne, is of the New 
England type. He has the tradition of European culture. and sympathy 
with it, while remaining distinctively American. There is none of the 
aggressiveness of another type of Americanism; his humor is too true to 
be] for ever beating the drum of democracy. And with a congenial 
theme, there is among English-speaking men no literary causeur like 
Mr. Lowell. And let all young critics mark, that as with Sainte-Beuve, 
so with Mr. Lowell, criticism is never lost in causerie. Pleasant talk it 
is, but always and essentially critical talk. 

—Dr. Albert Shaw of Minneapolis, one of the most thorough 
students in America of public questions, will publish in the March 
Century an interesting paper entitled ‘Glasgow: a Municipal 
Study.’ Major Powell, Director of the Geological Survey, will begin 
in the same number a series of three papers, illustrated with maps, 
on irrigation. The first will be entitled ‘The Irrigable Lands 
of the Arid Region.’ ; 

—The important series of articles on modern armies will be con- 
tinued in the March Harfer’s with * The Army of the United States,’ 
by Gen. Wesley Merritt, U. S. A., illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum. 
The changes in the science of war during recent years, and the re- 
markable development of military organization, have enabled Gen. 
Merritt to point to some startling truths in regard to our military 
resources which would be available in case of war. The fiction in 
the number will include the first instalment of a short serial en- 
titled ‘ The Shadow of a Dream,’ by Mr. Howells. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. have purchased Marion Crawford's 
new story, originally written for Te Graphic, which is described 
as ‘a powerful work, full of incident; and containing English and 
American subjects, but none of the usual Italians.’ 


—Bangs & Co. are to sell, on Feb. 25, 26, 27 and 28, the re- 
mainder of the valuable library of the late James Carson Brevoort 
of Brooklyn, consisting of 1553 ‘lots’ of Americana, including 
the earliest books relating to the discovery, exploration, and history 

* of America; many especially relating to the Artic regions ; original 
unpublished manuscripts relating chiefly to South America, one by 
De Laet ; a remarkable assortment of atlases and maps, covering all 
sections of America at various epochs; Revolutionary, colonial, 
local and State histories, genealogies, scarce reprints, proceedings 
of societies, etc. The library of the late Hamilton Cole will be sold 
by the same firm next month, It includes many choice manuscripts, 
book of hours and other works. printed on vellum, early printed 
books, books with old wood-engravings, early English black-letter 
literature, extra-illustrated books (including Walton and Cotton’s 
‘Angler,’ enlarged to six folio volumes ; Tuckerman’s ‘ Book of the 

Artists,’ enlarged to six volumes, folio; Byron’s ‘ Childe Harold,’ 
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enlarged to four volumes, quarto, and many ‘ Dances of Death '); a 
valuable collection of bibliographical works, including an extraordi- 
nary series of Dibdin’s works extended to fifty-three volumes, bound 
by Matthews, in full crushed levant morocco; many works by Peig- 
not, Brunet (on large paper), Graesse, ete. ; also, books of portraits 
and engravings, and works in standard English literature, many of 
them elegantly bound. 


— The Ladies’ Home Fournal of Philadelphia offers a free course 
at Vassar, or any other American college she may select, to the 
girl of sixteen years or more who sends it the largest list of sub- 
scribers by Jan. 1, 1891, and a free one year’s course at any college 
or girls to any young lady of the age indicated who sends in 1,000 
subscribers by the same date. 

—Santa Claus has hit upon a novelty in the way of prize compe- 
titions. Twenty-two boys and girls, all prize winners, will spend 
a day in Washington as that weekly’s guests, leaving Philadelphia 
in a private Pullman car on the morning of Feb. 26 and returning 
the same evening. The party will see Congress in session, go to 
the top of the Monument, be received by the President, visit the 
Departments, the Smithsonian Institution, and the National Mu- 
seum. 

—Mrs. Lynn Linton’s little book about Ireland attracts much at- 
tention in London. It is based on articles written for The New Re- 
view. Mrs. Linton was called in to curse the Unionists, it is said, 
but before doing so decided to visit Ireland, and now blesses them. 
Her book contains some ‘ surprising revelations.’ 


—Longmans, Green & Co. will publish immediately, in their 
series of Historic Towns, ‘ Winchester,’ by G. W. Kitchin, Dean 


of Winchester ; and ‘ The Skipper in the Artic Seas,’ by Walter J. 
Clutterbuck. 


—Anne Thackeray Ritchie will contribute to the March number 
of Harper's Magazine ‘John Ruskin: an Essay.’ This article 
forms the necessary complement to Dr. Waldstein’s paper in the 
February number of the magazine last year. Dr. Waldstein gavea 
critical estimate of Ruskin’s work; Mrs. Ritchie gives a friend’s 
estimate of Ruskin the man. " 


—‘ Looking Backward’ Bellamy will contribute to the March 
North American Review a reply to Gen. Francis A. Walker’s 
criticism of his theories in the February Adé/antic. 


—‘Elizabethan England from a “ Description of England” by 
Wm. Harrison,’ edited by Lothrop Withington, and the ‘ Prose 
Writings of Thomas Davis,’ edited by T. W. Rolleston, are the 
new volumes in the Camelot Classics; and a Life of Milton, by 
Richard Garnett, and of Balzac, by Frederick Wedmore, have just 
been issued in the Great Writers Series. A new edition of Ibsen’s 
‘ Pillars of Society’ has been published in the Camelot Series. 


—La Revue Francaise, which was brought out last March and 
suspended after the first number, has resumed publication. No. 2, 
dated Feb. 1890, is just out. It makes a handsome appearance 
and offers an interesting table of contents. The leading article is 
‘Le Génie Militaire de Jeanne Darc.’ The publishers announce 
that future numbers will be illustrated. 

—Daudet’s new novel, ‘ The Caravan,’ is ‘ the story of two newly 
married couples who make their wedding-journey together in a 
gypsy carriage or caravan, camping-out in various parts of France.’ 

—Prof. Henry Drisler of Columbia, who since President Barnard’s 
resignation has been acting-President, was made Dean of the 
School of Arts last Monday, to be in charge of the department and 
have such duties as the President may delegate to him. His salary 
was increased $1,000 (to $9,000) and he was granted a leave of 
absence for one year from July 1 next. Heremains Jay Professor 
of the Greek Language and Literature. Accessions to the library 
include 685 volumes from President Barnard’s library, besides over 
goo duplicates; also eighty-two botanical works given by a friend 
of the College through Prof. N. L. Britton. Rabbi A. J. Gottheil 
has given forty-one valuable manuscripts in the Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish languages, besides sixty-eight printed works in the 
same field. 

—Two hundred years ago the French and Indians, after a long 
and exhaustive march through the snowdrifts from Canada, fell 
upon the unsuspecting citizens of Schenectady with club and mus- 
ket, and butchered them as they sprang from their beds. The an- 
niversary of this massacre was. celebrated in the First Reformed 
Church of Schenectady (founded in 1676) last Sunday evening. 
The dignitaries of the town crowded the building; soldiers, deco- 
rations and music gave a festive air to the scene, and speeches 
were made by the Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis of Boston’s Shaw- 
mut Avenue Congregational Church, and Gen. Egbert L. Viele of 
New York. Dr.-Griffis read letters from Dr.O. W. Holmes, one of 
whose ancestors escaped the massacre through the services of a 
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friendly Indian, and the Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith, whose hymn, 
« America,’ was sung by the choir. 

—Smith, Elder & Co. announce an illustrated edition of Thack- 
eray’s ‘ Vanity Fair’ at one shilling. 

—‘ Essays and Studies,’ by Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve of Johns 
Hopkins, will appear shortly, in a limited edition to be sold only 
by subscription, through the publishing-agency of N. Murray, Bal- 
timore, Md. The opening paper is on the ‘ Limits of Culture.’ 


—Prof. Charles Sprague Smith of Columbia has undertaken to 
deliver at Barnard College, 343 Madison Avenue, a course of lec- 
tures intended to serve as an Introduction to the Comparative 
Study of the Literature of Modern Europe. The dates fixed are 
Thursday, March 6, and successive Thursday evenings. Dr. 
Helen L. Webster of Boston has been engaged to lecture at the 
College as follows :—Saturday, March 1, ‘ What is Language ?’; 
March 8, ‘ Philology Among the Ancients’; March 15, ‘Compara- 
tive Philology’; March 22, ‘The Aryans’; March 29, ‘ Changes 
of Language.’ Intending subscribers should address the Registrar 
of the College. 


—President Low of Columbia and many well-known ladies of 
New York, with a sprinkling of men, attended a tea given by the 
Board of Trustees and Associate Members of Barnard College on 
Friday afternoon of last week. 


—The Atheneum of Feb. 1 contains a long and complimentary 
notice of Mr. Sielhamer’s ‘ History of the American Stage.’ 


—The most valuable book in the world, according to the Rzvzsta 
Tipografica, is the Hebraic Bible atthe Vatican. In 1512 the Jews 
of Venice tried to buy it of Pope Julius II. for its weight in gold. 
It would have cost them $100,000, if the Pope had not refused to 
negotiate. 


—Some five hundred clergymen and laymen of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church attended, on Tuesday last, the dedication of the 
new publication and mission house of the denomination at Fifth 
Avenue and Twentieth Street, the site of which cost $450,000 and 
the building $550,000, 


—At Steinway Hall, on Wednesday of last week, Mr. H. E. 
Krehbiel began the delivery of a course of half a dozen lectures on 
Wagner's dramas. Well-known musicians, as well as amateurs 
and students, listened with interest to his preliminary lecture on 
the ‘Origin and Nature of the Lyric Drama.’ This week his sub- 
ject was ‘Wagner and His Art Work.” On Wednesday next he 
will speak of ‘ Tristan and Isolde,’ and a week later of ‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger von Nurnberg.’ The prologue to ‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen’ will be his theme on Wednesday, March 5, and the tragedy 
itself on the 12th. Mr. Krehbiel’s remarks are illustrated by sing- 
ers and performers upon instruments; and we can think of no bet- 
ter preparation for an intelligent enjoyment of the Wagner season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House than a regular attendance upon 
these afternoon talks. ‘How to Listen to Wagner’s Music: A 
Suggestion ’ is an article which Mr. Krehbiel will contribute to the 
March Harger’s. 


— President Gilman of Johns Hopkins writes from Biskra, Algiers, 
to members of the Faculty that he is enjoying the best of health 
and is delighted with his travels. He tells of pleasant experiences 
on an oasis in the Sahara. 


—News comes from England of the death of Emily Pfeiffer. A 
Welshwoman by birth, she married Mr. Pfeiffer, a German settled 
in London. Her first volume of verse, ‘Gerard’s Monument, and 
Other Poems,’ appeared in 1873. This was the beginning of a 
literary career in which she showed enthusiasm, high aspiration and 
many accomplishments. Mrs. Pfeiffer exercised a large hospitality 
at her house near Putney. The death of her husband, to whom 
she was deeply attached, was a great blow to her, and since it 
occurred her health had been steadily declining. 


— The Book Buyer for February gives this account of a popular 
young American novelist :— 


Marion Crawford was born in Italy on August 2d, 1854, his father 
being Thomas Crawford, the sculptor, and his mother being the sister of 
ulia Ward Howe and of the late Sam Ward, the noted wit. Whena 
ad, young Crawford was sent to St. Paul’s School, in Concord, N. H. 
Later he returned to his parents in Italy, and from 1870 to 1874 he was 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. The next three or four years he passed 
in Karlsruhe and Heidelberg and in Rome, continuing his studies in the 
languages and in philosophy, of which he was very fond. He speaks 
German, French, and Italian fluently, reads Latin, Greek, Sanscrit, 
Arabic, and Persian, and has some knowledge also of Russian and 
Turkish, He is described as over six feet in height, with broad shoulders, 
small feet, and a large head, the later being well covered with a pro- 
fusion of, brown hair ; a beard of the same color conceals the lower part 
of his face ; a fine but rather large mouth is partially hidden by a mus- 
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tache of the same hue as his beard ; his teeth are handsome and his smile 
exceedingly sweet. He talks well, in a carefully modulated voice, en- 
joys a good joke, and is-easily moved to laughter. 

—Mrs. Longman, widow of the late Mr. Thomas Longman, died 
in London recently in her seventy-fifth year. She was the last of 
the generation of the house that published for Scott, Southey, Cole- 
ridge, Moore, Campbell, gong | Smith, Mackintosh, and Macaulay. 
She took a keen interest in all the great literary projects with which 
her husband was connected. 


—Daudet has been made the sole heir of Edmond de Goncourt. 
Says the London Star:— 


This probably means that M. Daudet is to inherit the personal fortune 
of the eminent writer aud his house besides. But the contents of this 
celebrated residence are to be sold to create the fund for the founding of 
the Goncourt Academy, which is to be in some way a rival of the French 
Academy. M. de Goncourt values his designs at 25,000/, his Japanese 
collection at 12,000/., and his ancient and modern books at over 50,- 
500/, M. de Goncourt’s idea is to establish an academy for literary men 
exclusively, and particularly for young writers of talent whom the 
chances of fortune and the necessities of life oblige to earn a living while 
they are struggling to make a name in literature. 

—Dinah Muloch Craik surrendered her pension from the Civib 
List fund for the benefit of the late Dr. Westland Marston, and 
when she died the allowance was continued by Henry Irving. 


—Last spring Mrs. John Armstrong Chanler (Amélie Rives) 
contributed a sum of money to be awarded by the American Eco- 
nomic Association as a prize for the best essay on the subject of 
child labor. Gen. F. A. Walker, President of the Association, 
named a Committee of Award ; and it has now been decided that 
the prize should be divided equally between Mr. William F. Wil- 
“— and Miss M. C. de Graffenreid, both of Washington, 


—The World quotes Mr. Curtis as speaking thus of Bryce’s 
“American Commonwealth’ :— 


It is without doubt the most comprehensive and the best work ever 
written about the United States, and perhaps it would not have been so 
well done by an American, who might have missed some of the features. 
of our life likely to strike a foreigner. Prof. Bryce had more sympathy 
with our life and institutions than any of the other writers who have 
written about us, and he thoroughly understood the modern American 
in all his moods. We are an optimistic people and having a certain 
mental attitude peculiar to ourselves which foreigners do not always 
rightly understand. Now, Matthew Arnold, although a great admirer 
of America and familiar with our life, never rightly apprehended the 
American as Prof. Bryce has done. Perhaps he was not so close an ob- 
server. 

—By the will of Mrs. Anna Haven Perkins of New London, the 
public library of that place receives $100,008. 





Publications Received 


Racsipt of new Pre pronngs is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York. 


Adams, Henry. History of the United States. Vols. III. andIV. $2 each. 

Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Balg, G. H. A Comparative Glossary of the Gothic Language. Ninth Part. gec 

B. Westermann & Co. 

TNR A, Rl A, ii oan dic bk is odncvdodeesestsipeace Boston: Roberts Bros, 
Davis, E. H. ‘Third Reading Book. 56c............+++ Phila.: J. B. Lippine»tt Co, 
Depew, Chauncey M, Orations and After-Dinner Speeches. $2.50. Cassell Pub. Co. 
Ebers, George. Joshua. Tr. by M. J Safford. 75c. ... ..W. g. Gottsberger & Co. 
Franklin, C. L. On Some Characteristics of Symbolic Logic. 

‘ Worcester: Amer, Journal of Psychology. 
Gréville, Henry. A Noble Woman. OC ros seeenes hicago: Rand, McNally & Co.. 
Hare, George E. Visions and Narratives of the Old Testament. $1. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 





Harland, Harry. Two Voices. 59C ......sss.seesssceeccceccecvees Cassell Pub. Co. 
Hunter, W. W. The Old Missionary. soz..... . ........ A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
joyful UE. CAect cat dt cline “istes oa csepouccarinaet war . P. Dutton & Co, 

ing, Charles. Starlight Ranch. $1....... 2.20. sees Phila.: J. B. Lippincott Co. 
yr ae Momeeees, POM TMONO. Gloss. ices cc sece cvcccecns Macmillan & Co, 
Liddon, H. P. Sermons, $1.. ......c.cecc. ccecseeene eeneee Thomas Whittaker, 


I 

Linn, Beth. One Little Mustard Seed. $1.............000.eeeee E. P. D 

Mar-hall, Emma. Under Salisbury Spire. $1.25...... .......- E. P. Dutton & Co, 
McCosh, James. The Religious a of Evolution. $1....Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Momerie, A. W. Church and C . Bre50...06.... «2 « «+++. Thomas Whittaker. 


Newton, W. W. Dr. Muhlenberg $1.25 ......... Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Ostrom, K. W. Massage. 75€ .. .....s0seeeeee ..+»Phila.: P. Blakiston, Son & Co,. 
— Watts. Souvenir of the Dead Heart. 40€..... .......-005 Cassell Pub. Co. 
. The Splendid Spur. soc ....... PP Sid SPREE RO ET raiingigunetal Cassell Pub. Co. 
The +. 4g NS wis esatt Sonl-eaaatee Sepevensapeued Harper & Bros. 
Kitter, F.L. Musicin America. $2..  .... ....ee.eee Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Sand, George. The Bagpipers. Tr. by K. P. Wormeley. $r.50. 
— f a Reet Roberts Bros. 


Sheffield, S. P. The New Prodigal. soc............ Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Smaltij, A.W. American Nationality. $1.......... Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Story, W. W. Conversations ina Studio. 2vols, $2.50. i . 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Stowe, H. B. Agnes of Sorrento. g50C...... ....0sseseeeeee Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 


Stuart, G. H. Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel, Cantos. I.-III. 50c. Macmillan & Co. 
Unitarian Year-Book........... .2... seeceee oeeeee: Boston: Amer. Unitarian Ass’n.’ 
Woodberry, G. E. The North Shore Watch. $1.25. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Ce. 
Wordsworth, Elizabeth, Illustrations of the C $r.75......- E. P. Dutton & Co.. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SECOND EDITION. 





In the Garden of Dreams: 
LYRICS AND SONNETS. 


By Lovis—E CHANDLER MouLTon. With illustrations by H. Winthrop Pierce. 
16mo. Uniquely bound in white and green cloth, gold stamped. Price, 
$1.50. 

ENGLISH REVIEWS, 


From first to last there is not a crude line in the book. Itisa fair ‘‘Garden” indeed. . . . Asa son- 
neteer Mrs. Moulton has been ranked by good judges asthe best in America after Longfellow. Each of her 
numerous sonnets in this book is excellent. 

Mrs. Moulton is one of our sweetest and most tender singers. There is an exquisite finish, a charm, a deli- 
cacy, one might almost say a perfume, about her poems which are to be found in those of few other writers of the 
day. . . . Insaying this we acknowledge Mrs. Moulton’s right to a place among the true poets of our day, 

Thomas Hardy, the English novelist, says: “‘ The poems are penetrated by the supreme quality, emot‘on, 


without which verse is not poetry. The illustrations are such as really help the poems, which illustrations so sel- 
dom do in England.” 





TRANSLATED BY MISS WORMELEY. 


The Bagpipers. 


By GeorGE SAND, author of “* Mauprat,” “The Snow Man,” etc. 12mo. Half 
Russia. Uniform with our edition of “ Balzac’s Novels.” Price, $1.50. 


George Sand is nowhere more charming in_a pastora_ way than in “ Les Maitres Sonneurs,” which Miss 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley has rendered into English under the title ‘‘ The Bagpipers.”” In it that personal 
love for nature and for rural life which shows itself so often in the novelist’s work is felt with a warmth and a full- 
ness such as one encounters in very few of her books. There is so intimate a sympathy with the peasant charac- 
ter, and the contrasts afforded between the opposed characters are so striking that the book is one of the most. 
charming its author ever wrote, It is not weighted with theories and lurid with mysteries, like ‘* Consuelo,” 
which is in some respects so enchanting ; and it ts free from the theories of the relations of the sexes, the wild out 
bursts of passion, and of social revoit which make other of the author’s novels so little relished by many. The 
plot of the tale is simple, and yet it is of sufficient interest to hold the attention of the reader, while the whole 
atmosphere of the tale is delightful. Miss Wormeley’s translation is in thorough harmony with the spirit of the 
original, and will commend itself to every reader of taste and judgment.—Boston Courier. 





Albrecht. 


A Story. By Arto Bares, author of “A Lad's Love,” “ Berries of the Brier,” 
etc. 16mo, cloth. Price $1.00. 


There is neither a forced situation nor an unnatural expression inthe volume. Sharply contrasted characters are 
delineated with equal definiteness and grace. In the working out of the problems of companionship, the author's 
ft of subtle analysis displays itself mo t perfectly, = there is hardly achapter which does not ee reveal 
the power of his knowledge and the penetration of his thought. His style is luminous, picturesque, gracefully un- 
ornamented. There are bits of description—introduced it may be noted, not as an end but as a means—which will 
stand beside any in contemporary fiction. The dialogue is as well adjusted as sp The half dozen lyrics 
that adorn the conversations are imagiaative and daiutily felicitous. In brief, ‘* Albrecht” is charming to read and 
weighty toconsider. Absolutely fr.e from the dilettante pessimism which has been the keynote of too much of 
Mr. Bates’s work, it marks such a distiact advance in his art as to give no small warrant for the hope that Haw 
thorne will yet have a succe:sor.— Boston Times. 








The New Priest in Conception Bay. 


A Novet. By Rosert LowEtt, author of “ Antony Brade,” and “ A Story or 
‘ Two from an Old Dutch Town,” A new revised edition. One volume. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.50. 


When first published this story was thought to be the great American novel for which all were looking, and 
it was as popular at that time as ** Robert Elsmere’? is of late years. The North American Review said: ‘* This 
tale challenges our admiration on many grounds either of which would merit for it a foremost place among works 
of its class. Its scene is laid in Newfoundland, to most of us an unknown region, and presenting, as is now 
evinced, unsurpassed materials, whether for the description of Nature or the delineation of rare and piquant 
types of humanity.” 


_‘* The tale is one of unflagging interest, and the several stages of its development are managed with exquisite 
artistic skill.”’ 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 





Floughton, Miffiin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


Conversations in a Studio. 


By WILLIAM W. Story, author of ‘‘ Roba di 
Roma,” etc. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 
Two volumes of fresh, thoughtful, informal conversa- 


tions on a great variety of topics in a:t, history, society,. 
and literature. 


Dr. Muhlenberg. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders, By 
Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 
* 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 
An interesting account of the life and effective work 


of a leader in the Episcopal Church, and a saint of the 
Church Universal. 


The North Shore Watch, and 
Other Poems. 


By GeorGE E, WoopBERRY, author of ‘‘Edgar 
Allan Poe” in the series of American Men 
of Letters. 16mo, in an artistic binding, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

Very few of these poems have been printed before, 
and the tasteful volume comprises such poetic power 


and achievement as first volumes of verse rarely pos- 
sess, 


American Whist Illustrated. 


By G. W. P. With numerous diagrams. At- 
tractively bound in full leather, flexible, with 
colored edges. 16mo, $1.75. 


“American Whist Ill1strated”’ is a digest of ‘‘Ameri- 
can Whist’’ and “ Whist Universal,’ with all the 
amendments, revisions, and ges in play required 
the application of recent inventions and improvements. 
n the practice of the Amerian game. 


Houghton, Miffin & 
Co., Boston; 11 East 
17th St., New York. 








To LIBRARIES AND OTHERS: By 
request of the Executors, the under- 
signed have become the American cor- 
respondents and agents for the sale of 
the great collection of SHAKESPEARE- 
ANA, known as THE SHAKESPEARE 
Rarities (1565-1616), left to be dis- 
posed of at private sale, under the Wilk 
of James Orchard Halliwell-Phillipps, 
F.R.S., Esq., late of Hollingbury Copse. 
Brighton, England. _ We shall be 
pleased to furnish catalogues and par- 
ticulars as to condition, binding, etc, 
Wyatt & MorGav, Attorneys at Law, 
21 Park Row, New York City. 





A handsome Cloth BINDER for 
Tue Critic, capable of holding fifty- 
two numbers (two vols.), will be sent 
to any subscriber in the United States, 
Canada or Mexico, postpaid on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar by THe Critic 
Co,, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





New Jersey, Hackettstown. 

, ACKETTSTOWN (N. J? INSTITUTE has 

wide reputation as college preparatory for 

— men. Ladies’ college: music, art, elo- 
-cution ; best building of its class ; new laboratory ; ac- 
commodates nearly 200 ers; ladies refu rom 
lack of room for past eight oonsecutive years; young 
men refused for seven of these years; sixteenth year, 
September 4. Catalogue free. Rev. Grorce H. 
‘Wuirney, D.D., President. 


New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. 
IEULAND. A COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Scuoot. Send for Catalogue. 
Cart A. Harstrom, M.A., Principal. 





New York, Poughkeepsie. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, Poughkeepsie, New 
York, Fifty-fourth year. Prepares thoroughly 
for College, the Government Academies, and 


Military Drill. Bispez & Amen, Principals. 





New York, Aurora, Cayuga Lake. 


ELLS COLLEGE, FOR WOMEN. 

Full Collegiate Course of Study. Location 

beautiful and healthful Buildings elegant. A 

fefined Christian Home. Session begins «> 11, 1889. 
‘Send for Catalogue. E.S. Frissez, D.D., President. 





New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 

HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY, 
th year. ae and Day Schooi for Girls. 
tudents prepared for college. 

Circulars on application. 


New York, Brooklyn Heights. 
ISS KATHERINE L. MALTBY’S HOME 








New York, Poughkeepsie. 


ASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE. A live school 

for the training of live busi men. Thorough 

‘ instruction in Bookkeeping, Banking, Commer- 

ial Law, Correspondence, Arithmetic, etc., Penman- 

ship, Telegraphing, Stenography, Typewriting, etc. 

Terms reasonable. Time short. For information, ad- 
dress GAINES CLEMENT, President. 








New York, Rochester. 

NIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER. Davip J. 
Hix, LL.D., President. Two courses of study, 
the Classical, the Scientific. Fall Term begins 

Thursday, Sept. 12, 1889. For Catalogues, address the 
Librarian. 





AND SCHOOL, offers a delightful ice to 

Young Ladies who wish to enjey the highest 
_Art, Musical, or Academic ad of New York 
and Brooklyn. Send for circular to 160 Joralemon 
Street, Reestipa. New York. 


New York, Fishkill-on- Hudson. 
T. BEACON ACADEMY, J. Fred Smith, 
A.M., Principal. Select Home School. Ceol- 
- lege reparatory, Departments of Music and 


° P 


New York, Long Island, Jamaica, 

NION HALL—SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Es- 
tablished in 1816. Miss Anna P, TownsenpD, 
Principal. 


New York, Newburgh. 


HE MISSES MACKIES SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
— twenty-fourth year will begin Thursday, 
pt. 26. 


New York City, 15 East 65th Street. 
M ISS CHISHOLM’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 




















Boys’ Classes. 





New York City, 32 West goth Street. 
4 HE COMSTOCK SCHOOL. Family and Day 
School for Girls. (Established, 1862.) Miss Day, 
Principal. 


New York City, 647 Madison Avenue. 
HE MISSES MOSES. BOARDING AND DAY 
Scuoo. for Young Ladies and Children. Kin- 
dergarten. Highest references. 


New York City, 152 West 103rd St. 

HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL. Miss Emity A. 
Warp, Principal, (many years with the Comstock 
School.) Separate departments for girls and 

Resi pupils d. Preparation fer 











co! lege. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
F 1 Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 








New York City, 231 East 17th Street. 
T. JOHN BAPTIST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
S a emg French, Latin Professors. Prepares for 
College. Terms $300 to $400 per year. 





New York City, 37 East 68th St. 
HE MISSES WREAKS BOARDING AND 
Day ScHoot ror Younc Lapis aNp CHILD- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
Circulars sent on application. 








Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY.—One of the best 
half-dozen Classical and Academic Schools in 
New England. The payment of $61 in ad- 
-wance will cover o’ pd tuition, board, washing, room 
.and heating for Fall Term beginning Aug, 28. d 
for catalogue to G. M. Steere, Principal. 


New Hampshire, Hanover. 


HANDLER Scnoot or Science AND THE ARTS. 
« Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or 
f. E. R. RucGwes. 








New Jersey, Bergen Point. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Location on 
Salt Water, 8 miles from N. Y. 
A. E. Stoan, M.A., Lepua N. Crarxs, B.A., 
Principal. y cipal. 





New Jersey, Englewood. 
ares SCHOOL poe, Omnis. Reopen? 
mber 24. Preparation for co a | 
ty. Pupi Sdmitted to Vassar, Wellesley id 
Smith on our pan Pama AbA.ine W, Srencane, ine 
«Ling M. Gerais, A.B, 








New York, Sing Sing. 
R. HOLBROOK'S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Re-opens Thursday evening September roth. 
Address, Rev. D. A. HotBroox, Ph.D. 





New York, Syracuse. 


RS, ALFRED WILKINSON'S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls ae September 18, 1889. Refers to 

4° Hon. Andrew D. White, Hon. Abram S. Hew- 
itt, Elizabeth S. Kirkland. James B. Angell, LL.D. 





Ohio. Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Location pleasant and 
; healthful. Course of study liberal and thorough. 
Thirty-first year begins Sept. 11, 1889. Iss 

Mary Evans, Principal. 


Ohio, Columbus, 151 E. Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL 
ScHoo. for Lge, oe sony Fall term begins 
Sept. r9th, 1889. llege Preparatory Course. 


Ohio, Oxford. 


XFORD (0.) College for Young Ladies. Famous 

Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers. 

180 students. The Alma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 

dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 

zou vacation parties. Rev. Faye WALkER, Presi- 
ent. 











Pennsylvania, Brookville. 

ONGVIEW SCHOOL. A CHURCH SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. Will re-open Sept. rz, 1889. 
For Catalogue apply to 

Rev. Joun G, MuLHoLLanD, LL.D., Principal. 





Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 


HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monrt- 
Gomery R. Hoopsr, M.A., Headmaster. 
Four boys received as members of the Head- 
master’s family. At present there are two vacancies, 

r has sent boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and has not had a candidate for admis- 
sion rejected. 





Pennsylvania, Meadville. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 

ucates for the Christian Ministry. Room rent 

and tuition free. Anentrance fee of $20 for 
gas, heat and care of room. All expenses moderate. 
Term begins Sept. 30 Address, Rev. A. A, Liver- 
morE, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Peonsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 Walnut St. 

THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 

Home ScuHoor ror Twenty Girts. Under the 

charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two years. 
Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Cuerc. 


The Ideal French Reader, 


La France. 


Notes D’un AMERICAIN RECUEILLIES ET 
Mises EN ORDRE PAR 


A. DE ROUGEMONT. 


An entertaining and instructive reading-book 
for French classes. Cloth, 188 pages, $1.00. 


From Yale College. 

“T shall take every opportunity that may present itself 

to recommend its use.””—Pror. W. D. WHiney. 
From Dartmouth College. 

‘* We are using * La France’ and with increasing pleas- 

ure and profit.’’—Louis PoLiens, Prof. Mod. Lang. 
From Amherst College. 

“It is almost the zdead book for which I have been 
looking.”—Pror. W. L. MontaGcue. 

‘In seventeen short chapters we are told (in French 
all about the soil, climate. population, industries, soci 
classes, and principal cities rf France ; and in twenty- 
two chapters more, the educational system, the language 
and univers ties, the literature, the arts, the sciences, 
religion, and domestie life of France are discussed.” — 
The Critic, New York. 

Returnable specimen copies for examination witha 
view to its introduction will be sent, — to any 
teacher or school officer on receipt of 60 cents. 





By the same author. 


Anecdotes Nouvelles 


Lectures faciles et amusanies et Récitations. 
A newand charming budget of Franco-Amer- 
ican Tid-bits excellently adapted for reading, 
memorizing, or class drill ofany kind, Paper, 


30 cents. 
Deutschland 


und DIE DEUTSCHEN, 


The LAND where German is spoken, and the 

PEOPLE who speak it. Cloth, $1.00. 

“An excellent, most useful, and attractive reader for 
students of German.”’ 

** Tam very much pleased with DeutscHLanp. It is 
comprehensive, compact, and practical, and few can 
read it without entertainment and profit. It answers 
many questions that are now being asked about the 
Fatherland "—Pror. W. Wetts, Union College. 

* The plan is admirable; the topics discussed bein; 
such as all intelligent Americans are interested in, an 
the style of the composition rendering it unusually 
attractive. I do not see how this work can fail of a 
generous acceptance, especially when everything per- 
taining to Germany awakens among us such general 
interest.’"—Pror. Tu. L. ANGELL, Bates College. 


Specimen copy sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for 60 cents. Liberal discount on In- 
troductory orders. 


“Neue Anekdoten. 


Leichte und heitere Sticke zum Lesen und 
Wriedererziihlen, 

‘* Furnishes the best material for drill in conversation 
and grammar, and an excellent text for guestioning 
and reading.” 

In 12mo, paper 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


Elwall’s Dictionary 


English-French and French-English. 


“The newest, most complete and precise, most satis- 
factory ever published’ (1888). _ 
Compact and superbly printed 18mo, 1,300 


PP-, $2.25. 


First Steps in Electricity. 

















Vermont, Brattleboro, 4 North Street. 
ISS SAWYER’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Every advantage in Greek, Latin, French and 
German. Terms, $350 per year. 








New Jersey, Bound Brook, 

ROF,. FLACK’S Semin for Ladies and Girls 
opens at BOUND BROOK, N. J., September 
25 ; $300 per year; music and art extra. 





Mog Jory, Freehold. 

REEHOLD INSTITUTE. Established 1844. 
Private School. College preparation a specialty. 
Preparatory, —- School, and Business Sonne. 

A. A. Cuambers, A.M., Principal. 


By CHarLKs BarNnaRD. Describes a series of simple 
and inexpensive experiments which illustrate the gene- 
ral laws underlying the manifestation of the force call 
Electricity. The experiments can be easily performed 
at home or in school, most of them with materials to be 
found in every household, They explain and illustrate 
the methods by which electricity is made of use in the 
arts, manufactures, and business, particularly in connec- 
tion with the ——, telephone, electric light and 
railway. Admirably suited to use as a supplementary 
reader in advanced grammar and high schools. Cloth, 
illustrated. Sent by mail, post-paid for 75 cents. 


THE ELECTRICAL OUTFIT. 


For the convenience of those who cannot readil 
the different pieces of apparatus mentioned in the book 





New orsey Freehold. 
HE YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY OFFERS 
oe. “Tae ba, Wee ne 
., Study. Music, locu an mnastii 
Pupils will be admitted to Smith, Vassar aud Welles- 
7, on certificate of the Principal. Miss Eunice D. 
EB 





the publishers have prepared an ELECTRICAL OUT- 
FIT, comprising most of the articles used as 
the ‘experiments described, which the send by 
mail, securely boxed and post-paid, for $1.50. 


Charles E. Merrill & Co., 


743 BROADWAY, New YorkK. 








